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The Shape of Things 


THE NATION APPLAUDS PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
for his courage in vetoing the Price Control Extension 
bill. As he rightly said in his message, Congress had 
presented him with a choice “between inflation with a 
statute and inflation without one.” Now Congress must 
decide whether to leave prices to the mercy of the free 
market or to write a new bill which will afford genuine 
price control. Public opinion must be mobilized to insist 
on the second alternative, and to block any attempt to 
enact a modified version of the vetoed measure. No con- 
trol at all is better than an invitation to speculators to 
hold back goods pending price increases which OPA 
could have delayed but not denied. That would have 
been the result of the Taft amendment which made it 
mandatory to allow manufacturers their 1941 profit 
margins plus all subsequent increases in costs. As the 
President pointed out, 1941 was the year when manu- 
facturers enjoyed greater margins than in any year in 
history. This year, with volume in many lines mounting 
to new records, such margins would mean an unprece- 
dented profits boom. Replying to Mr. Truman, Senator 
Taft (who never, never plays politics) complained that 
he was the victim of an unfair political attack. But he 
was very much on the defensive when he asserted that: 
“Any increase in prices of manufactured goods brought 
about by the Taft amendment would be of minor import- 
ance compared with the importance of actually being 
able to buy them.” A crushing answer to this claim is 
provided by an article in Business Week of June 29, 
written before the veto, which declares: ‘Failure of 
Congress to act long ago on OPA extension has meant 
withholding of goods as we neared the June 30 dead- 
line; now the compromise bill promises to cause a new 
round of holdbacks. The Taft amendment, for example, 
will encourage such practices.” 
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THE SPANISH PLOT UNFOLDED BY DEL VAYO 
in this issue presents a sharp challenge to the State 
Department. It is one thing to stick grimly to past mis- 
takes; it is a much worse thing deliberately to implicate 
oneself in new ones. From the beginning our policy on 
Spain has been a travesty of the principles we profess 


so loudly in international relations. If we compound our 
error by accepting a substitute Spanish regime contrived 
by dissident army men in Madrid to satisfy the squeamish 
tastes of the Vatican and the Foreign Office—and per- 


excuse to hide behind? Del Vayo suggests that America 
complicity is already a fact, but as long as Franco remains 
in office, enjoying the confusion into which the Spanish 
issue has thrown the Security Council, we have tim 
extricate ourselves. After Pétain and Badoglio, one would 
think the State Department must have lost its old appe- 
tite for regimes of ‘‘order.’’ Here at last is a chance t 
end a shameful 
establish an in 

seems breaking the threads which 
with Britain's policy from 

to the other, few Americans will mo 
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hapter in our dealings with fascism, to 
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IN SPITE OF THE SOBER LANGUAGE USED BY 


Sir Alan G. Cunningham, in announcing the British 
‘ 


military drive in Pale there is 


estine, 
hysteria in the whole operation. To put the country 
a virtual state of siege, conducting hundreds of 

caine ds ee ee ea ye 
arrests, and searcnes in the qchier cies and many ot the 
— inal sett! ‘ si ae i a 
communal settiiements and invading the Neadqualters Ol 
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the Jewish Agency itself, is to ask for trouble on a big 


scale. And to what end? Do the British authorities seri- 


ously expect to put down terrorist elements by turning 


he; mead micht acaincsct thace manchile P| | +4 
neir armca MigNnt against taose responsidie jewisn ieaa- 
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ers who have steadily refused to continence acts of terror? 


So absurd is this pretense that one must look elsewhere 


x wh “i 


for an explanation. What the British are apparently 


trying to do is to break up the Jewish defense force, the 


Hagana, as Mr. Atlee proposed in his speech in London 
after the publication of the report by the Joint Com- 


nittee of Inquiry. If this is the purpose, we warn them 
that they will fail. The Hagana will become invisible, 
its arms will go underground—titerally—but it will 
not disband. For the organization has become the resist 
ance army of Jewish Palestine, and nothing can put :t 
there. The 
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out of business except a new British policy t 
country-wide offensive against the Jews is an act of 
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ckless provocation which will succeed only in building 
new barriers of hate and resentment, reducing still fur- 
ther the chance of a peaceful settlement. Such tactics will 
win little sympathy in America as long as the Joint Com- 
mittee’s report remains stalled in London. 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH IS OVER. 
Or is it? After months of fanfare and trumpets, public 
relations efforts and public expenditures running into 
hundreds of millions, the fourth atom bomb in history 
was dropped over Bikini atoll. It will be months before 
the results of the test are all in, years before they are 
all released by the Navy. It is, therefore, out of a sense 
of obligation to our public that we present now our own 
findings based on radio reports from a yacht moored to 
a Long Island pier at which we were buying fresh lob- 
sters. First, the test itself has probably done considerab!< 
damage to international good will by emphasizing tha: 
the atom bomb is part of our active war equipment and 
an integral part of our future military strategy. The 
Russians may well view with some suspicion those wh: 
talk about the immediate destruction of our bomb sup- 
ply. Second, and following immediately on the first, th: 
government-subsidized propaganda placed behind thi: 
giant Fourth of July explosion contrasts sadly with tha: 
behind the whole effort, domestic and international, t 
bring the development of atomic energy under contro! 
for the purpose of eliminating atomic weapons and 
releasing atomic energy for peacetime uses. Third, the 
test demonstrates the imperial arrogance induced b; 
possession of this weapon when the American Navy 
could block off some hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the Pacific and warn that any uninvited foreige 
ship or plane entering the area would be blown out of 
existence. Finally, the meager results of the test allowed 
to filter out may lull popular fears as to the potency « 
man’s latest plaything. Apparently the 200,000 fairl; 






























will have died in vain. "1 







RETURNS FROM THE PRIMARIES CONTINU 
to be mildly satisfactory. While the light vote indicate 
that the public is not awake to the need for a drastic 
clean-up in Congress, the minority who have taken th: 
trouble to go to the polls have done reasonably well. | 
Maryland, Senator George L. Radcliffe, who was among 
those marked for defeat by the C, I. O. Political Acti 

Committee, lost to Governor Herbert R. O'’Conor. Litt): 
is known of Governor O’Conor’s views on national issues 
but the voters could not be far wrong in assuming 
change would be for the better. At the same time, 
W. Preston Lane, with the backing of the P. A. C., 
defeated the Tydings candidate, J. Millard Tawes, for 
Governor. Mr. Tawes made Moscow’s alleged domin.- 
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tion of his opponent the main issue in his campaign. 
Especially heartening were the results in North Dakota, 
where Gerald P. Nye, arch-isolationist, ran a poor third 
1 the short-term election for United States Senator. The 
victor, Milton P. Young, Republican, is by no means a 
progressive, but his record has been consistently better 

an Nye’s. The Democratic candidate, P. W. Lanier, a 
World War II veteran, waged his campaign on a straight 
foreign-policy issue and received twice the votes of Nye. 
Although Senator Langer, who cast one of the two 
ballots against American participation in the United 
Nations, was renominated on the Republican ticket for 
the full-term Senate vacancy, his margin was unexpect- 
edly small. Since Langer is personally popular in the 
state and has well-established political backing, the North 
Dakota results can hardly be reassuring to those who 
have staked their political future on a post-war revival 


of isolationism. 
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THE BRITISH CABINET MISSION TO INDIA 
is returning home with its task unfinished but not en- 
tirely empty handed. After months of gruelling labor 
it has induced both the major Indian political organiza- 
tions, the Congress Party and the Moslem League, to 
accept the proposals for a United States of India which 
it brought forward when agreement on a joint plan be- 
tween these two parties proved impossible. This achieve- 
ment, unfortunately, does not necessarily mean that any 
basic unity of purpose has been established. Negotia- 
tions between the two parties with a view to setting up 
an interim government, pending the construction of a 
constitution, broke down, and this time the alternative 
scheme sponsored by the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Viceroy proved acceptable only to the Moslems. Con- 
gress rejected it because it involved nominal parity be- 
tween the two groups, for Congress claims to speak 
for the vast majority of Indians, while the Moslem 
League admittedly represents a minority. In order to 
carry on the government the Viceroy is now proposing to 
name a ‘‘caretaker Cabinet” of officials, an obviously un- 
satisfactory expedient in a time of political and economic 
crisis. However, preparations for the election of a Con- 
stituent Assembly are going forward. The polls will 
provide a new test of political sentiment in the country, 
and when they are concluded it may prove possible to 
make a new approach to the problem of a representative 
interim government. In any case India is moving toward 
freedom, even though progress seems painfully slow. 
The British Labor government has shown that it means 
business and is not going to be discouraged by setbacks. 
The only remaining obstacles to independence are those 
Which the Indians must roll away themselves. We hope 
their leaders will rise to the opportunity, refusing to 
allow factional differences to keep them from their 


goal, 


Leiter to 
Congressional Liberals 


( aoe MEN: In a few days the House will be 


called upon to give one of the most momentous 


votes in its history—the vote on the British loan. Our 
advices are that it will be a near thing, even though the 
issue is a non-partisan one. Since the conservatives on 
both sides are split, the action of the liberals may prove 
decisive. That is why we address this appeal to you to 
weigh with the utmost care the effects of a defeat for 
the loan. 

Last year, when the agreement with Britain was being 
negotiated, most liberals were in favor of helping our 
recent ally to get back on its economic feet, but since that 
time the climate of opinion has changed. Some of you 
have been disgusted by arguments of reactionaries who 
have given their support to the loan solely because they 
think it is a good way of hitting at Russia. We consider 
these bad and stupid arguments, but to vote against the 
loan just because some crusted tories hail it as an anti- 
Soviet move would be to compound their error. The 
denial of help to Britain may worsen our relations with 
that country, but it does not follow that it would im- 
prove them with Russia. On the contrary, the defeat of 
the loan would surely serve to strengthen the iso- 
nationalist forces in this country, the vanguard of the 
anti-Soviet crusade. 

Again there are some among you who feel that the 
behavior of the British government in regard to Palestine 
is a reason for voting against the loan. An adverse vote 
on that ground would be a gesture of protest, but would 
it be more than a gesture? Would it bring one Jewish 
D. P. one foot nearer the promised land? On the con- 
trary, we believe that the rejection of the loan will make 
the British government less inclined to change its 
Palestine policy. The unwillingness of the British to 
implement the report of the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion—and we do not say this in extenuation—arises in 
part from the fact that their resources are being stretched 
to the limit. They fear that abrogation of the White 
Paper might involve them in new commitments for 
man-power and foreign exchange, and they are desper- 
ately short of both. The denials of financial assistance 
will not make them bolder. 

Apart from such considerations, we should like to 
Suggest that the use of American financial and economic 
power to secure political ends is a dangerous policy. In 
some cases we may be able to buy complaisance, though 
not friendship, by means of loans to which irrelevant 
conditions are attached. But that is hardly likely in this 
instance. We beg you, therefore, to put aside your just 
criticisms of British imperial policy, criticisms which we 


have made ourselves on many occasions, and consider 
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this matter of the British loan purely on its economic 
merits. We must not forget thet this is not an isolated 
proposition. It is part and parcel of the post-war inter- 
national economic program which owes its inception to 


the farsighted idealism of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 


Joan, and the all-important agreement attached to it by 


which Britain undertakes to cooperate with the United 
States in plans for securing freedom of world trade, is 
one of a series of integrated measures which will serve 
to make effective the economic clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter, 


That program cannot be carried out without British 
cooperation, simply because Britain plays so large a part 
in world trade. Those of you who have examined its 
post-war balance-of+rade problem will realize that, even 
with the aid of the loan, Britain will be hard pressed to 
restore its international trade to a level which will mak 
possible the attainment of its pre-war standard of living. 
And without American assistance it will be compelled to 
fall back on remedies which will be detrimental to 
American interests and nullify all hopes of a multi- 
lateral extension of world commerce. As Secretary Byrnes 
has said, if the loan is defeated, the British will have to 
“buy what they need almost exclusively from countries 
which buy equal or larger amounts from them,” or from 
countries “which are willing to accept payment in pounds 
and spend the pounds for goods in Great Britain or 
some other part of the sterling area.’ Because we have 
consistently sold more goods abroad than we have 
bought, and because of our national prejudice in favor 
of private trading, we should find it very hard to com- 
pete in a world where unilateral barter trading was com- 
monly practiced. 

With the current shortage of goods for domestic con- 
sumption, it is easy to underestimate the importance of 
foreign trade for our economy. But you at least are fully 
aware that in the long run we are much more likely to be 
plagued with overproduction than underproduction. In a 
few years we are likely to have an urgent need for 
foreign markets if we are to maintain domestic em- 
ployment, particularly in our feast-and-famine heavy 
industries. As responsible men you cannot let the tears 
of rage that Mr. Bevin inspires blind you to the vital 
connection between the loan and America’s own eco- 
nomic interests. 

Beyond that you are compelled to consider this ques- 
tion in its relation to world peace. Many of the interna- 
tional tensions which we now find so alarming would 
be immensely reduced, if they did not vanish altogether, 
were hunger banished from the world and the nations 
given a better opportunity to concentrate on improving 
living standards. That objective cannot be achieved while 
the exchange of necessary goods is impeded at every 
turn; it will become an even more visionary ideal if we 
encourage a new era of economic warfare. So again we 
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urge you: weigh this issue carefully, examine it with 
minds and consciences. It is not only to your present 
constituents that you must answer for your vote but to 
future generations, 
Yours sincerely, 
THE EDITORS OF THE NATION 


Goodbye, Ilya Gregorevich 


LYA EHRENBURG has left our country for his own. 
a. somewhat rhetorical and disingenuous letter of 
farewell, though it represents fairly enough the “‘real- 
ism’’ we have learned to accept as the official attitude of 
the U.S. S. R., hardly does justice to Ehrenburg himself 
—a more engaging and impressive figure than one 
would guess from the mixture of specific objections and 
general affection that constitutes his message to us. 

His itinerary—suggested, no doubt, by Senator Bilbo, 
and lovingly itemized by Samuel Grafton, whose com- 
muniqués of Ehrenburg’s Raid must have reminded 
readers of a little boy tagging breathlessly along behind 
his big brother—specialized in places like Dogpatch, 
Skunk Hollow, and Van Buren, Arkansas. There the 
surprised Ehrenburg saw bad things and, by questioning 
the older inhabitants, heard of worse—the Scopes trial, 
for instance; and he returned to New York able to refute 
any objection to an unfortunate feature of the Soviet 
Union by a quick counter-objection to some analogous 
evil in the United States. But though he finds the United 
States an adolescent country full of contradictions, he 
recognizes that we and the Russians are “two great and 
noble peoples,” who are kept apart only by the “‘curtain 
of fog’ which has been drawn by slanderers, rabble- 
rousers, fascists, and correspondents who have come to 
Moscow, Russia, without the clean hands and pure heart 
which Ehrenburg brought to his trip to Moscow, Ala- 
bama. 

How pleasant it would be if one could leave one’s 
head at the nearest checkroom, and accept the views of 
this talented but transparent propagandist! It is not edito- 
rials about Russia in the Chicago Tribune or New York 
Daily News which disquiet Americans, but the actions 
of the Soviet Union itself; and it will take deeds from 
Stalin, not words from Ehrenburg, to change their fecl- 
ings. In the last year few foreign correspondents except 
those of the Daily Worker have been able to say any- 
thing about Russian policy that could please Russians ot 
reassure Americans; if Horace Greeley were alive still, 
and could summon from the grave his regular European 
correspondent, Karl Marx, to write a series of articles 
on Russia, it is a safe bet that within a few months 
there would be one more slanderer and rabble-rouser 
whose articles Ilya Gregorevich Ehrenburg would be 


deploring. 
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Comimeniator for the C 
HE Midwestern voice of President Truman has 
just finished. The furious rain storm that broke 
over Washington this afternoon has left the 


ur fresh and coo!. The halls of the € ! 


night 


ipitol are silent and 


till until Monday. The hands of the clock are moving 
loser to the end of price control. 

The words spoken in the halting twang of Harry 
Truman have a bold, familiar ring. They sound like the 


4 
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fighting talks of Franklin Roosevelt, throwing the re- 
sponsibility for inflation back to Congress— “Now every 
member has a clear-cut opportunity to show whether he 
wants price contro! or not.” The battle had been taken 
to the people . . . “Your determination must be made 
known.” 

It was a bold stroke, planned, written and executed by 
the President, Chester Bowles and Paul Porter. Bowles 
and Porter mapped this strategy two wecks ago— 
whether it wins the battle for price control rests now 
with the people. Congress will have at least two days, 
probably longer, to hear from the country and decide. 

This final, uproarious chapter oa price control began 
last Wednesday. Alben Barkley, the majority leader, 
rose in the Senate to make a discouraging report. “We 
present to the Senate,” he said, “a bill which does not 
altogether satisfy anyone, but which, in the democratic 
processes of give and take, is the result of considering 
every viewpoint expressed to Congress, I say earnestly 
that notwithstanding its imperfections, notwithstanding 
that no one would have written the bill just as it is, we 
have produced the best possible bill under the circum- 
stances.” 

Senator Downey, one of the few champions of strong 
price controls, said gloomily, “I personally shall cast my 
vote for the conference report, although I do so most 
unhappily and with a deep sense of reluctance. I feel that 
it may result in a rapid and marked inflation and estab- 
lish an entirely unworkable system.” 

Of the Taft amendment, the clever now-you-sec-it, 
now-you-don’t device for raising profits, Downey com- 
mented, “We will establish a base period of from 
October 1 to October 14, 1941, to measure the right of 


business to prices and profits. We will give them the 


same profits and costs which they had then and add to 
this all the accumulating costs. I ask, why do we take 
this particular base period? Is it because at that time 
corporate profits were the greatest they have been in 
history?” 

The Senator cried out a dark prophecy to indifferent 
eats. “This amendment, by subjecting industry to a con- 


Showdown on In flation 


BY TRIS COFFIN 





ta Broadcastin fem 
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series Of price increases, Will result 
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in withhold- 
Tl smenAmMment _ . 

his amendment is a mon- 
strosity. It will be explosive in its effect on our economic 
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Stapility. The Vaiuc ot the Gouar Wil StLCLAGHY Ceciine 
disabled veterans, dependents of men 
pensioners and all other persons on fixed in 
put in a terrific squeeze.” But Senator Wherry, the small! 


town undertaker who entered the Senate by 


George Norris, shouted scornfully, “Production is the 
only answer to inflation. We have been under the Bowles 


plan now for four years.” 


Toward the end of the troubled session young Senator 
} 


Fulbright of Arkansas made one of his rare and states 


eee oye rs ss : a 
manlike speeches. He reminded his colleagues that eco- 


b4 1 1 ' ’ y+ - . 
nomic stability had been wrecked last fall when Congress 
. lye} 1.- ea wm the , tr Se , ) . 
so blithely tore up the excess profits tax, and wage con- 
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“Only three or four Senators opposed re peal 


» ’ 


or Board were dropped. Ful- 





trols under the Y 
bright said, 
of the excess profits tax. [ Edstor’s note—He was one of 
them.} Many of those who aow complain of the ineffec 
tiveness of the OPA supported the repeal of the tax.” 
He added that he would vote for the conference report 
“simply as a symbol.” The young Senator said earnestly, 
“The greatest danger is that in adopting the conference 
report we shall lead the people to believe that we have 
done something effective.’ 

A Senate tired of wrangling, tired of the sticky Wash- 
ington heat, passed the conference committee report 
without enthusiasm Friday afternoon. Senator Barkley 
and Representative Spence, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, plodded to the White House and 
pleaded with Mr. Truman to sign the bill. The atmos- 
phere was clouded with storms of pressure. Western 
cattlemen and packing plants went on a sit-down strike 
and bombarded Congress with demands to end OPA. 
They put it bluntly—no price increase, no meat. Millers 
and grain elevator operators sent furious telegrams to 


Capitol Hill. 


chops and writing new rent increases into contracts. 


Real estate operators were licking their 


But behind the scenes, one of the smartest organizers 


nd strategists since Franklin Roosevelt was working 


4 ice 


fast. Chester Bow!es was rounding up all the liberal sup- 
port in the Administration to influence President Tru- 
man and his two advisers, John Snyder and john 
Steelman, to veto the bil, and thus force Congress into 


saying, “yes” or “no” to economic stability. Bowles’ 
letter of resignation and his final press conferences were 
an appeal to the nation and to the President not to give 


up the fight. 
j i 
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Saturday reorning was hot and humid in Washington. 


Shortly after 10 o'clock, President Truman’s message on 


price « ntrols reached Congress. 

The bold words of the veto message echoed over the 
crowded House. ... “The Taft amendment ‘ss 
peak profits... . It is a sorry jest which would wholly 
destroy wage stabilization. . . , This is a choice between 
inflation with a statute and inflation without... . The 
bill legalizes inflation. .. . Bonanza formula. ... Enrich 
industry at the cost of the public.” 


i 
ind in a low, 
“A great danger confronts the people of the United 
States. The conferees brought forth a bill. We did the 
best we could. I urged the President to sign the bill 
because I hoped it might work. But he has the respon- 
sibility for enforcing it. I will vote to sustain the veto.” 
There was a burst of applause from half of the Demo- 
crats. The Republican side was silent. Spence went on. 
He would introduce a joint resolution to extend price 
controls until July 20. That would give Congress another 


Spence rose almost inaudible voice said, 


chance. 

The halls and cloakrooms of the Capitol were filled 
angry, and despairing talk. A young 
“I guess I'll have to write home 
" A reporter told her grimly, 
us for a 


with confused, 
ee : “*. 

House secretary wailed, 

for money if prices go up 


“You sure will, honey. They'll be charging 
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’ A sweating Capitol policeman told my 
aaplenlis relies ‘Sonny, I bet you could do a better 
job than He mopped his forehead and adde 
“It looks like a bad summer.’ 

The Congressmen were faced with a painful dilemma, 
ey had hoped the conference report would aver 
They could let OPA die and try to explain to the vote: 
this fall, or pass a strong bill and face the wrath of th 
special groups—the N. A. M., the Farm Bureau, tl 
retailers, the real estate boards. The conference commit- 
tee report had been a skillful evasion. The voters cou! 
be told: Sure, we voted for price control. And the lobby- 
ists could be told: But look at the openings we gave you 

he vote sustaining the veto brought together strange 
bedfellows. Both the diehard enemies and the bes 
friends of OPA voted to uphold the President and kill 
the conference bili, though they had different motives 
But that was just the beginning. Using a parliamentary 
maneuver the diehards blocked immediate action on 1 
joint resolution extending OPA three weeks. Wolcott i 
the House and Pappy O’Daniel in the Senate blockc 
the unanimous consent necessary for consideration of 
the resolution. Then Congressmen and Senators walked 
out until Monday morning, face to face with a real issue 
—inflation or a stable economy. 

The nation will know the answer in a few days, 
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A Vichy Regime for Spain? 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Paris, June 28 
N INTRIGUE with many ramifications to sell out 
the cause of the Spanish Republic may come to 
a head before the pa of July. In origin it is a 
British-American intrigue, and it goes far to explain the 
stubborn refusal of both nations to accept any decent 
proposal in the Security Council. Whether the plan is 
identical with the Vatican-inspired scheme revealed at 
the start of the Council session is not known. What is 
certain is that the British representative in the Council 
was under instructions to oppose any move which might 
prove an obstacle to the intrigue now in the making. 
It may also explain Gromyko’s veto of the compromise 
proposal finally put to a vote. 

The existence of this plan does not contradict in the 
Jeast what I reported from London in my article, Why 
Britain Supports Franco, on June 1. The British govern- 
ment will continue to support Franco as long as possible, 
but it knows that this policy has a deadline. The Spanish 
issue may have been respectfully interred by the Security 
Council, but at the same time the World Federation of 
Trade Unions ended its meeting in Moscow with a reso- 





lution calling for a worldwide boycott of Franco. The 
Spanish issue will not be liquidated until fascism is 
liquidated in Spain. 

It is in the tradition of British foreign policy to have 
an alternative ready in case of failure. The alternative 
to Franco is the plan £ shall now describe. It has two 
parts: first, the replacement of Franco by a military direc- 
torate which will assume power for a brief period, and 
then the transfer of power to a provisional government 
made up of both military and civilian elements. The 
names of two of the most probable members of the 
directorate are already circulating in official quarters 
in Madrid, where the “coup of July” is being discussed 
as a settled affair. They are General Aranda, whose name 
has often been connected with rumors of a monarchist 
restoration, and Colonel Ungria, who during the Spanish 
war was chief of Franco's intelligence service. I see no 
objection to publishing these names because I have the 
feeling that Franco is fully informed of the work in 
which they are engaged. For the plan, although insti- 
gated by the British, was discussed last month in the 
Casino Militar of Madrid, the famous officers’ club where 
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TION 

, so many plots have been hatched during the last twenty- 
vob: five years. There was not even any particular effort at 
oo ecrecy. In contrast with Republican rebels who still 


nd their lives before a firing squad, these amiable plot- 
‘ers could sit around a dinner table and openly drink 
to the success of their plans. All this would suggest 


jane that Franco is not blind to the operation and that he may 
Biaracs ven be hoping to remain the power behind the new 
of tl prcee ‘ 
‘ regime if it is actually formed. 

nish a At that meeting in the Casino Militar agreement was 
acto? reached on three points. The first was the constitution of 
Peres a mixed government whose main task would be the main- 
lobby: tenance of public order during the period of transition. 
spk, The second was limited amnesty for political offenders. 
a The Republicans in exile would be invited to come back 
re be to Spain, but a severe control at frontier and ports would 
ind ki prevent the return of those whose presence might be a 
native menace to public order—a restriction which would ex- 
apne clude every militant Republican. The third was a plebi- 
mii site on the single question, “Do you want the mon- 
cot : archy?'’’ Voters must say yes or no; not even the alterna- 
block ; tive “monarchy or republic?’ would be offered, The 
a plebiscite, it was agreed, should take place as quickly 
ys as possible; in other words, before the Republican forces 
‘AL ISS 


could regroup themselves after seven years of persecu- 
tion and exile. 

ys. The plan, as anyone can see, is simply a betrayal of 
the republic. While it originated among dissident Franco 
elements with British and American encouragement, it 
could never have been set in motion without the com- 
plicity of certain Republican leaders. The most active 
group on the Republican side in facilitating this maneu- 
ver is the Socialist faction of Indalecio Prieto, represented 
in the Giral Cabinet by two ministers, Trifon Gémez 


co. The and De Francisco. Trifon Gémez is a member of the 
scism 13 executive of the Transport Workers’ International Or- 
ganization and thus an old friend of the former head 
to have of Transport House, Britain’s Foreign Minister. Having 
ernative established contact with Mr. Bevin in Paris, Trifon 
has two Gomez arranged a private meeting between him and a 
ry direc- very important Republican official. At that meeting, held 
iod, and §§ Jast Sunday in Orléans, the Republican official was able 
ernment to convince himself of the existence of a carefully articu- 
uts. The § Jated plan which completely ignores the republic as a 
; of the [& possible alternative to Franco. 
quarters Senor Giral must also be well informed about the pian. 
liscussed ff Addressing the Permanent Committee of the Cortes in 
se name [ff Mexico a fortnight ago, he said that during the summer 


t new—not his own—government would be set up 


inside Spain and that it would be recognized by Britain 


ynarchist 


Spanish 





I see no nd the United States. But he mentioned this in such 
have the [§ #9 offhand, gentle manner that the other members may 
work in JB bave failed to realize the gravity of the announcement. 
gh insti: tI do not believe Sefior Giral is implicated in the plot, 
h in the but he is none the less compromised by the incredible 





ib where 
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fact that, knowing what is going on, he retains in his 
Cabinet men who openly favor sacrificing the republic. 
Perhaps in view of this development those people who 
urged Negrin and me to join the Giral government 
will now understand why we refused. The present plot 
had not yet been launched, but men capable of coun- 
tenancing such a ma- 
neuver, men who during 
the Spanish war were 


always in favor of ca- 


\ 


gia & pitulation, have had a 

| = hand in the government 
IC (3 from its inception. 
\ ae Even in November, 
_ 1945, when Giral's 

newly formed Cabinet 


presented itself to the 
Cortes in Mexico, Inda- 
lecio Prieto clearly an- 
nounced that he would 
support the Republican 
government 
long as it presented no 


only soa 


obstacle to some other 
solution of the Spanish 
problem. Immediately 
after this statement Negrin, myself, Gonzales Pena, 
chairman of the Socialist Party, and other Socialist mem- 
bers of the Cortes wrote to President Martinez Barrio 
calling his attention to the danger and impropriety of per- 
mitting a member representing the Prieto position to 
continue in the government. 

This policy of capitulation is not new. It went on dur- 
ing the entire Spanish war and found its most terrible 
and shameful expression in the Casado coup of March, 
1939, which delivered Madrid and the rest of the Repub- 
lican territory to Franco and which was, by the way, 
also the result of British pressure. We are facing now 
a probable repetition of the Casado coup engineered by 
the same people—among them Socialists of the Paul 
Faure type, ready to sell out the republic just as Faure 
and his friends sold out France in 1940. The recent 
congress in Toulouse of the Prieto Socialists reaffirmed 
this dangerous tendency. 

I know that many good friends of the Spanish Re- 
public in the United States and elsewhere will say that, 
after all, the main thing 1s to get rid of Franco; that 
once Franco is out, the door will be open for a new drive 
to restore the republic. This is the most unrealistic kind 


rrres 
of thinking 


C 


whatever happens, but the establishment of an interim 


In the end the republic will be restored 
regime of “order’’ insures a long process of violence in 
which thousands of Spaniards will be slaughtered and 
which might easily develop into a new civil war. Let no 


one be taken in by the proposal of a plebiscite. During 
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For a long time this was not recognized in the United peace-time figure would be achieved, and that the R 





























three years the Spani wr people registered their faith in throughout Spain the Falange and the clergy hold 
the republic with bk _ But even if the idea of a plebi- real power in every village and every town. A s qua 
scite were today iain no vote taken under the plan decree on paper will not abolish years of fascist contr in 
invented in the Casino Militar could be anything but a That is why when Prieto launched in Mexico his ca: me 
farce. To begin with, every exile who really wants to paign in favor of the plebiscite, Negrin, who does : 0 | 
fight for the republic will be refused admission to Spain, like to use strong words in criticizing the acts of oth< Unc 
and those who go back in defiance of the restrictions Republicans, pronounced the name of Laval. That is wh; oe 
will be suppressed. But supposing the provisional gov- it is necessary to oppose with uncompromising vigor t! — 
ernment of officers and civilians which is to replace proposal of a plebiscite, together with the entire pla ictus 
Franco should be the most honest, liberal government in to replace Franco, when his hour strikes, by a Vichy 0 
the world, the plebiscite would still be a fake because regime of capitulators and reactionaries, _— 
man 
prod 
anno 
T] F " - * . Ruhr 
be Future of the Ruhr and Rhineland | 
= ] 
BY FRITZ STERNBERG it i 
German economist now living in this country; author of “The Coming Crisis,” to be published in November Kay 
HE future status of the Ruhr and the Rhineland possible no longer than six months after the cessation a 
will indubitably have a decisive influence on the of hostilities all industrial plants and equipment legs 
future of all Europe; but it is a very complicated destroyed by military action shail be completely disman a 
problem, with economic ond political aspects inseparably tled and transy — bes Allied nations as restitution ra 
interwoven. One of the first questions requiring settle- All pa i pment eek al Ms removed from the mines and alon 
ment is an economic one—how much production shall 100 SOARS CRS TREES SES), the 
be permitted in the two provinces, especially in the More than a year has passed since the cessation of hos T 
Ruhr. A second is political—whether or not the ae ties, but no one now considers closing down the Ru . 
and Rhineland shall remain a part of Germany. A third mines. On the contrary, the present problem is how c a 
which seems to me the most important, is whether the production in the Ruhr can be raised. The world is cr Gent f 
key industries, notably coal and steel, shall be socialized ing for coal today almost as loudly as it is crying eee 
and the basis thus laid for a change in the structure of — food. The international coal conference in Paris reporied food 2 
German society in the western zones. that made. faced a coal deficit of 46,000,000 tons —, 
Before the Second World War the Ruhr was the the coming year. een 
greatest coal- and steel-producing area of continental After the end of the war, coal production in — 
Europe. For a long time it was one of the greatest coal- Ruhr under British administration slowly revived; ine be 
exporting areas. Today it is nowhere denied that the February it became about 1,100,000 tons a week, that : ~we 
speed of European reconstruction depends on the speed 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 tons a year—barely halt ” nage 
with which the Ruhr can resume its peace-time produc- the peace-time output. At the beginning of this | - z 
tion of coal for the supplying of Europe’s industries the British still hoped that by the end of 1946 ihe i a 
. 


not on! j 


States. Strangely enough, it was not recognized by the —_ would be able to meet the needs of France and Western “ae 
men who to a large extent were responsible for the Pots- Europe and also of German industry. But, instead, pro- ; ao d 
dam agreement. They were still too much under the duction has decreased in recent months by more than 2 ne - 
influence of Mi orgenthau’ s ideas. per cent. rag o 
The memorandum summarizing the Morgenthau plan The principal reason for this is hunger. It is aay 
which President Roosevelt took with him to the historic that the miners receive preferential treatment in the ea 
conference at Quebec read in part as.foliows (see “Ger- matter of food, but they are none the less undernour- nent 
many Is Our Problem,’ by Henry Morgenthau, Jr.):“ ished, partly because they give some of their spe 2 aap 
The Rabr Area: Here in the Ruhr area lies the heart rations to their a dere. Haaget, however, | it may b 
of German industrial power. This area should not only act the only —_ of the Ruhr's diminished product body knc 
be stripped of all presently existing industries but so If output is to be raised above a certain level, the man) semain 
weakened and controlled that it cannot in the foresee- totally destroyed pits and the even larger number which ine rer 
able future become an industrial area. The following suffered heavy damage in the war must be rebuilt 204 "tg 
steps will accomplish this. Within a short period, if reequipped. For that purpose the Ruhr requires great ee 
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quantities of steel. But the amount of steel manufactured 
a the Ruhr today is far smaller in comparison with 
peace-time output than the coal production. Not even 
10 per cent of the peace-time amount is being produced. 
Under the Potsdam agreement Germany was permitted 
io manufacture 5,800,000 tons of steel a year—4,000,- 
000 tons in the Ruhr—but only half of this quota is 
actually being produced. 

One reason, of course, is the Jack of coal. The Ger- 
man steel industry receives so little coal that it cannot 
manufacture the machinery necessary to raise the coal 
production—a vicious circle. That is why the British 
innounced recently that they must reduce the export of 
Ruhr coal to France. The London Tribune commented 
correctly: 


Ruhr coal is needed not only today and tomorrow; 
it is a permanently essential factor in the economic re- 
covery of Europe. In spite of the tremendous coal short- 
age, therefore, nothing would be more shortsighted and 
would more surely lead to a self-perpetuating catastro- 


ni 
ps 


from the Ruhr now. Even the humblest peasant knows 


1¢ than to give in to the clamor for larger coal exports 


that if he is left with no alternative he must go hungry 
for a time rather than consume the seed from which 
alone future harvests can grow. This is the hard logic of 
the situation. 


To increase coal production in the Ruhr two meas- 
ures are necessary. First the miners must be given sufii- 
cient food. In this respect the situation may improve 
somewhat in the coming months; after the harvest all 
food rations will be increased slightly, and with recog- 
nition of the crucial significance of coal in the recon- 
struction of Europe the miners may receive still more 


favored treatment. Secondly, German stee! production 


must be brought at least to the level decided upon in the 
Potsdam agreement, which means doubling production 
in the Ruhr, 

At this point we see how inseparable are the political 
and economic aspects of the problem. The exceedingly 
low steel production of the Ruhr today is the result 
not only of insufficient coal supplies but of uncertainty 
about the future of the entire German steel industry, 
which will remain unclear until we know how the ques- 
tion of ownership is to be settled. The ownership of 
the coal mimes is already settled. The decision of the 
British Labor government to dispossess the. German 
owners without compensation, and to put their mining 
properties under public ownership with Britain as cus- 
todian, attracted little notice in this country although 
it may be of decisive importance for Europe. Since no- 
body knows whether or not the great steel works will 
femain in private hands, the present owners and 
Managers afe not interested in increasing production. 
More than that: in this transition period no plan for 
the development of the steel works without consideration 
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of private interests is really possible. Clearly, the British 
Labor government should step in and socialize the steel 


industry in the British zone. 


Socialization of all German heavy industry in the 
Ruhr should facilitate a sensible solution for the prob- 
lem of the political status of the region. On this point 
agreement has hitherto not been posstble between Eng- 
land and America on the one hand and the French 
government on the other. The French government de- 
mands not only that a part of the Ruhr production be 
made available for the reconstruction of Western Europe 
and France, but that the Ruhr and the Rhineland be 
separated politically from Germany. The chief argument 
in favor of the French proposal is that Germany, if left 
in possession of this great industrial area, may become 
strong enough to start another war of aggression. This 
argument is advanced by certain elements in America as 
well as in France and has a superficial cogency, but it is 
essentially fallacious. The danger of a third world war 
does not lie in any future aggressiveness on Germany's 
part but in a sharpening of the enmity between the 
United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
in this age of the atomic bomb new aggressive activities 
in Germany will not depend on the capacity of its indus- 
tries but on wo owns them—in other words, on what 
class holds the reins of power. 


} ] ] 
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The French Socialists have clearh d this. 


Recently Léon Blum declared explicitly: 


We Socialists demand the appropriation and interna- 
tional direction of the mines and factones of the Ruh: 
We demand the prolonged occupatica of the left bank 
of the Rhine. But on the other hand we are hostile t 
the political dismemberment of Germany. This distinc- 
tion is capital. The amputation proposed by De Gaulle 
and maintained against us by the Popular Republicans 
and the Communists is illusory and even fallacious 
because it is of a nature to revive all the old imperialist 


instincts. 


If in accordance with the wishes of the French Social- 
ists and the policy of the British Labor government the 
Allies decide not to cut off the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
from Germany, that need not mean that the entire output 
of the region will be at Germany's disposal. A consider- 
able part of it should be applied to the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas of Europe. For a long time the 
production of this great industrial center should be inter- 
nationalized: that 1s, for a long time the Western powers 
should say how it is to be divided among Germany and 
other countries. During this transition period it can be 
determined to what extent the socialization of heavy in 
dustry, added to the destruction of the German middie 
classes consequent to the loss of the war, is altering the 
structure of German society; and whether the expropria- 
tion of the propertics of the industrialists, the core of 
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German reaction, will so strengthen the democratic and 


socialist forces that they will be able to thwart all 
aporessive tendencies 


lo sum up: for the whole of Europe an increase of 


production in the Ruhr, especially of coal production, is 


essential—treconstruction depends on it. An increase of 
coal production in the Ruhr wil! most easily be attained 
if the socialization of the coal industry is followed 


by the socialization of the steel industry and its system- 
atic restoration. Measures in that direction taken by the 
Labor government in the British occupation zone can be 


expected to change the structure of German society 
and render tremendous service to the democratic ele- 
ments there. They would parallel the policy begun by 
the Labor government in England with the nationaliza- 
tion of the English coal industry and continued with its 
nationalization bill for steel. And they would of course 
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strengthen the trend toward the nationalization of heavy 


industry in France, where the coal industry has already 
been taken over by the state. 


By such measures the economic, and therefore the 
political, strength of the monopolistic-reactionary forces 


throughout Europe would be decisively curtailed. More- 
over the consequent increase of production would so 
improve the economic situation that the Germans wou!d 
feel some hope for the future. France, however, need not 
fear such a development, for the democratic, sociali 
forces in Germany would be encouraged at the same time 
This and onl) 


sionist efforts in all parts of Germany. It would demon- 


this is the answer to Russian expa 


strate to the Germans—not with empty phrases but wit 
that they w 





deeds, that is, with production figures 
have an economic future by retaining a German state 
political democracy, and persanal freedoms. 


britain’s Greatest Gamble 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Author of “Dilemma in Japan,"’ Mr 
for a first h tnd view oF 


) } 
~polpahiet 
aeveroping 


London, June 25 
ONDON-—still shabby, pockmarked, and underfed 
a year after the war's end—is awaiting the out- 
come of one of the greatest gambles in the history 
of imperial politics, The Labor government is gambling 
that by loosening the reigns of political domination 
and military occupation in seriously disaffected areas it 
will be able to keep these areas within the British eco- 
nomic and power bloc. 
At the prospect of troop withdrawals from Egypt, 
ndependence for India, and dominion status for Burma 
tuc Tories have raised shrill screams of anguish. Re- 
tired colonial officials fume in their clubs and write 
indignant letters to the T#mes echoing Churchill's charge 
that an empire “built with great labor’ is being “cast 
away with great shame and folly.’ They forget that 
1946 is not 1896. The people of the dependent and 
colonial areas are today not only militant and well- 
orsanized but, in Palestine, Burma, Malaya, and Indo- 
mesia, armed as well. And Britain is not the first world 
power it was fifty years ago. With its factories under- 
manned it cannot spare soldiers to suppress colonial 
uprisings, nor does its economic situation, which now 
dictates a life of shabby austerity for the mass of its 
people, permit the financing of such undertakings. These 
facts are recognized by enlightened Conservatives like 
the editors of the Times, who therefore support the 
government's attempts to reach a settlement with the 


o 


c 





Roth is now on his way to India and the Pacific 
vents in the F. 
his observations in a series of articles for 


w East. He will emb. dy 


The Nationa. 


nite 


nationalist leaders and hope that these leaders can cont 
the more radical demands of their followers. 

It is ridiculous to think of the Labor Cabinet as mace 
up of men who would unnecessarily risk losing | 
Empire; by temperament and belief they are caution 
“sure-thing” players, and they are only taking the gam! 
in their Egyptian and Indian policies because otherw 
they know they are in imminent danger of losing 2 

Labor Party thought on colonial matters is predom.- 
nantly ‘‘gradualist,’’ stemming from the Fabian Soc: 
and more particularly from the Fabian Colonial Bure 
Until recently the chairman of the bureau was Ari! 
Creech-Jones, for years one of the few member: 
Parliament who took a serious interest in colonial m 
ters. Today Creech-Jones, a sincere but timid man, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of the Colonial Office, a 
the activities of the bureau, increased by the demand 
the Labor government, are being carried on by 
vigorous, able, and earnest Rita Hinden., 

Dr. Hinden gave me a very clear view of Labor's 2 
tude toward the colonies. It calls for their gradual con- 
version into self-governing equals within the Brit 
Commonwealth but considers it “irresponsible” to i 
dates for the completion of the process. She was ent! 
siastic about the measures now being applied. All the 
colonial constitutions are being revised and liberalizec 
In Malaya the Chinese and Indians will soon become 
citizens and participate in the Legislative Council; 
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Burmese electorate is being tripled; Ceylon will have 
rtual self-government in interna] affairs; in East Africa 

Negro fepresentation is being increased; and in the 

Gold Coast there will be a majority of natives in the 

legislature for the first time in Africa. 

These constitutional advances are underpinned by 
economic reforms. Allocation of taxes is being altered 

, that more wealth stays in the colonies, where it is 
produced, and less goes to London. Orders have gone out 
to establish consumers’, credit, and marketing coopera- 
tives in order to protect colonial peoples from native 
surers and foreign monopolists. Labor attachés have 
been sent to Malaya, Burma, and East Africa to help in 
the establishment of trade unions. 

These measures are concrete indications of the un- 
doubted good intentions of the Labor government, but 
unfortunately they will take a decade or two to bear fruit 
and when read in the context of the nationalists’ demands 
seem grudging rather than generous. Colonial national- 
ists resent the fact that the government's attitude is 
largely paternalistic—we know what's best for you" — 
rather than a recognition of equality. The Labor Party's 
prestige in the colonial world would have been tre- 
mendously enhanced if it had invited to the 
Bournemouth conference not only the French Socialist 
Léon Blum but the Indonesian Socialist Premier Sjahrir 
and Socialists from India, Africa, and the West Indies. 

In reading the texts of the proposed reforms—with 
the possible exception of those for Ceylon—it is difii- 
cult to escape the impression that a great opportunity 
was lost by too much concentration on retaining as many 


recent 


guaranties as possible for British interests. In Malaya, 
for example, the unification of the country, the reduc- 
tion in the powers of the feudal sultans, the extension 
of citizenship to Chinese and Indian residents, and the 
establishment of a Legislative Council are all excellent 
and progressive measures. But these are amply counter- 
balanced: about half the Legislative Council is to be 
ppointed, and how the others—who will have to be 
proficient in the English language’’—are to be elected 
is not indicated. The Governor will have reserved powers 
enabling him to do without the Legislative Council's 
consent in matters affecting defense, foreign relations, 
and even taxation. And the Secretary of State for Col- 
onies can disallow any law passed by the Legislative 
Council even if the Governor has given his assent. Surely 
this is no bold play to capture the loyalty of a rich colony. 

Dr. Hinden and others in touch with colonial peoples 
have advocated a policy of greater boldness and generos- 
ity but have been rebuffed repeatedly on grounds of stra- 
tegic necessity. Only on such grounds can one explain 
conditions in Cyprus, a main pivot of the British position 
in the Mediterranean. Cyprus has been a virtual police 


state since the riots in 1931, when Cypriots burned down 
Civil liberties 


Government House. are almost un 





ll 


known, hundreds of Icaders have been imprisoned or 
exiled, and the church has not been allowed to hold 
elections for tts own bishops. The reason for British 
hesitancy in correcting these conditions is that most 


Cypriots want to be united with Greece, and although 


Greece is now safely in the British sphere, pro-Soviet 


forces are strong there and the British want to be 


doubly sure by holding on to Cyprus separately. 

It should be noted that the Labor government's sensi- 
tivity about strategic positions is shared by the British 
people. In a poll held in June by the British Institute 
of Public Opinion the public was asked: “Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of the decision to remove British 
troops from Egypt?” Of those with an opinion in the 
general population three out of five disapproved; among 
Labor voters two out of five. 

Among the most powerful factors tending to drag 
Labor's colonial policy to the right is its close associa- 
tion with such giant foreign-trade monopolies as Dutch 
Oil, Imperial Chemicals, and Unilever. It should be re- 
membered that in Labor's program for gradual socializa- 
tion only 20 per cent of the British economy is due to 
be nationalized by 1950, and industries engaged in for- 
eign trade are way down at the end of the list. Further- 
more, because of Britain’s present desperate need for 
foreign exchange, the government encourages those firms 
which can improve the country’s economic position. In 
Burma, for example, Steel Brothers, Ltd., which domi- 
nated Burma’s cotton, rice, and teak industries before 
the war, has now reestablished itself there with govern- 
ment assistance and has been able to pay two years’ ar- 
rears on its 6 per cent first-preference shares, A sub- 
stantial portion of the £87,000,000 loan to Burma will 
go to Steel Brothers and other English concerns in pay- 
ment for their losses and very little to impoverished 
Burmese cultrvators. 

The machinery for dealing with the colonies which 
Labor took over on assuming office was vast, complicated, 
and antiquated. Although it is planned to recruit many 
more members from colonial peoples and non-upper- 
crust Britons, the overwhelming majority now in the 
colonial services look backward toward the nineteenth 
century. Labor men have been appointed governors of 
Malta and Bengal, but the New Sta@esman tells of an 
able candidate for District Officer in Palestine, a man 
risen from the ranks to become a lieutenant colonel in 
the army, who was turned down by the chairman of a 
selection board because he had not attended a public 
schoo! and was therefore not quite right socially. 

Neither of the Cabinet ministers in charge has shown 
any inclination toward a rapid purge of diehard ele- 
ments in his department. In Burma, at least, the influ- 
ence of these diehards has created a wide gap between 
the government and the young nationalists at a time 
when they should be cooperating to restore the devas- 
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tated « The dominant notion among senior Burma 
colonial officers 


Dorman-Smith in an unguarded moment: ‘You have to 


ountry. 
was revealed by Governor Sir Reginald 


gece 


British army circles, still very influential in Southeast 


ough with the nationalists or they don’t respect you.” 


Asia, are similarly unsympathetic to the desires of co- 
Jonial peoples, partly because a considerable number of 
the middle-rank officers are former colonial officials and 
business men. One of the things that most inflamed 
Britons against the Indonesians was the report, from 
army sources, that Brigadier Mallaby was killed by Indo- 
nesians while negotiating a truce. The actual fact is that 
he was killed after he had himself broken the truce by 
ordering Indians to fire on a turbulent mob near Union 
Square in Surabaya, Even now it is not known whether 
he was killed by Indonesians or by a grenade thrown 
by an Indian officer at some Indonesians who were ap- 
proaching his car. 

The real story of Mallaby’s death was revealed in the 
House of Commons by Tom Driberg, one of the small 
group of Labor back-benchers who stand to the left 
of the government on colonial matters and have striven 
energetically to counter right-wing influences. These 
back-benchers want full and equal cooperation with the 
colonial peoples. Their thought derives from that of the 
English economist J. A. Hobson, whose searing analysis, 
“Imperialism: A Study" (1902), was later adopted in 
large part by Lenin. This group has been augmented by a 
number of young Laborites who have done military serv- 
ice in various parts of the Empire and returned deter- 
mined to right the wrongs they observed. Their chief 
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spokesmen in the Commons are Tom Driberg and 
Harold Davies. 

Driberg, tall, brilliant, charming, and a skilled de. 
bater, was for many years the star columnist of the Da 
Express and now writes for Reynolds’ News, He won a 
by-election as an Independent in 1942 in Maldon, 
conservative rural constituency, and was reelected 
1945 as a Labor candidate. Harold Davies, a pleasant, in- 
telligent, and very earnest man, is serving his first term 
as a Labor M. P. from a South Wales mining distri: 
after seventeen years as an extension lecturer for Oxfor4 
University in workers’ education. Both men traveled ex: 
tensively in Southeast Asia last year, met most of the 
nationalist leaders, and have been kept up to the minute 
by correspondence and returning service men. 

About the best attraction the House of Commons can 
offer these days is a debate on the Asiatic colonies be- 
tween Captain Gammans, the blustering spokesman for 
the commercial interests, and Driberg and Davies. In 
the recent Burma debate Gammans favored arresting 
General Aung San as a murderer, while Driberg sug: 
gested that cooperation with Aung San would speed 
Burma's recovery. In the February debate on Indonesi 
Davies, who had just returned from Asia, summed up 
the feelings of the back-benchers when he said: “Because 
a Labor government at this moment is in power, ther 
is still faith in the Far East .. . Had a Labor government 
not been in power at the present moment, the Far Ea 
would have been on fire from one end to the othe: 
They believe in us. Let us see that because they believe 


us they will not be betrayed.” 


Georgia's Negro Vote 


BY IRA DE A. REID 


Professor of sociology at Atlanta University; to be visiting professor of 
education at New York University next year 


Atlanta, Georgia, June 25 

N GEORGIA today a Caesarian operation is being 
performed on democracy in an effort to save its 
newest offspring, the primary. The mother has been so 
mauled about and bruised by her men folks in the state 
that she is having a difficult time. The delivery on July 
17 is not going to be an easy one, what with none too 
skilful attendants and the incantations being cast upon 
the child by those who would like to have it still-born. 
The only hope is that the child comes of such good stock 
that it will survive all these adverse conditions. Supreme 
Court decisions have given Negroes the right to vote in 
the only elections that actually matter in Georgia—the 
primaries. Whether that right is going to become a 
living privilege will depend on the Department of 


Justice, the local registrars, the political machines, aos 
the colored voters themselves. 

In a state where the ratio between Negroes and white 
in the population is one to three, it is one to seven in the 
registered voting population. The number of registcrec 
Negro voters has risen from 15,000 to approximate!) 
116,000 in the past year, an increase of 673 per cent, bu 
during the same period white registrants have increasc¢ 
by a number greater than the total number of persos: 
who voted in the 1942 elections for governor. Whi: 
outside the state this increase may be regarded as 
victory for the democratic process, Georgians interpre 
it as meaning that the Democratic Party, and the ¢!cc: 
tions, will remain in the hands of the white voters. ! 
reporting the registration figures both the Atlanta Jowr i 
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July 6, 1946 


and the Atlanta Constitution featured the fact that the 

\ites outnumbered the Negroes seven to one. 

The only issue, if it can be called an issue, in the 
present campaign is what former Governor Eugene 
almadge, 
issue.” The two other candidates, former Governor E. D. 
Rivers and James V. Carmichael, are trying to refute this 
by saying “It aint so!” in a variety of ways. No can- 


in his less impolite moments, calls ‘the race 


didate has publicly uttered a good word for the Negro. 
In fact, no candidate has addressed a Negro group at any 
public meeting. Not even Governor Arnall, a staunch 
supporter of Carmichael, has ever spoken to a Negri 
group in Georgia. In the past it has not been politically 
necessary to do so; the present candidates, by refraining, 
protect themselves from the Talmadge scalpel and per- 
tinent questioning. Therefore what makes up the Negro 
voter’s mind in Georgia is what he hears whispered over 
the scraggly grape vine, what he thinks is the lesser of 
the many political and social evils that affect his citizen- 
ship status, and who is being backed by the people he 
respects. 

The last Negro representative left the Georgia leg- 
islature in 1908. Not until February, 1945, did the votes 
of colored citizens again become a force in Georgia 
politics. In a Congressional by-election held in Atlanta 
at that time the votes from a Negro neighborhood shifted 
the victory from the machine candidate, Tom Camp, 
secretary to former Congressman Robert Ramspeck, to 
Mrs. Helen Mankin. The racial reaction to that blow was 
Georgia's heavy registration. Later, the Negro vote was 
shown to have played a minor part in the defeat of the 
Cracker Party in Augusta, and the “threat” of “Negro 
domination” seemed less formidable. But Eugene Tal- 
madge’s Georgia is taking no chances, 

Approximately half of the 116,345 Negro votes in 
Georgia are concentrated in the five “big-city” counties 
containing the cities of Atlanta, Macon, Augusta, Savan- 
nah, and Columbus. Yet these counties contain less than 
10 per cent of the state’s Negro population. In these 
same counties Negro registered voters form approx- 
imately one-fourth of the voting list. In 16 of the state's 
159 counties the Negro citizen has had little trouble in 
becoming a registered voter. Here are to be found two- 
thirds of the Negro votes. It is in the small rural counties 
that the free primary will meet its real test. 

In 46 of Georgia's 159 counties—each of the 46 is a 
two-vote county under the unit-voting system—Negroes 
form more than 50 per cent of the population. In no one 
of these counties does the proportion of Negro voters 
at all approach the proportion of Negroes in the popula- 
tion. The number of Negroes registered was generally 
teported to be 10 per cent of the total. But in Webster 
County, where 612 of every 1,000 people are Negroes, 
there is not a single registered Negro voter; in Burke 
County, which has a Negro population of 19,000, there 
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are only 160 Negro voters. And if the trend now being 
noted by the Georgia Association of Citizens’ Democratic 
Clubs, an organization of colored Democrats, continues, 
it is certain that there will be a very high rate of disquali- 
fication among Negro voters everywhere by election day. 

The 


of Citizens’ 


Association . 
7 NYO 


Demo- 


Y 


cratic Clubs is trying 
to expose these con- 
ditions throughout 
the state, but the re- 
strictive devices in 


each county are lim- 


72”) 


ited only by the in- 
genuity of the reg- 
their 
advisers. In one 


tstrars and 





county “the colored 
books aren’t ready.” 
In another the reg- 


: Caricature by 
istrar 1s 


never in Seligson 
when a colored voter Ellis Arnall 
comes around. More 

than 400 Negroes stood in line an entire day In 
one community without chance 


Sometimes the printed qualifications for voters are in- 


getting a to register. 
terpreted as meaning that they must pass both property 
and literacy qualifications: the “andor” is treated as 
“and” only. One Negro was disqua! 
not know the name of the sixteenth President of the 
United States. elects the 
judges?”’ Another: ‘What is a document?” At a recent 
meeting of the association, investigators reported that 


ified because he did 


Another was asked: “Who 


Negroes were being asked either to recite the Preamble 
to the Constitution or to listen to the registrar read it 
and then write out verbatim the part read. A young 
college graduate, now a second-year theological student 
in a Northern seminary, has just come to Atlanta from 
his home in Fayette County to protest against the way 
the Negroes there were not permitted to register. He 
came at the behest of one of th 
isters, who has tried again and again to get the registrar's 
books opened to his flock. When I mentioned these abuses 
to one of Georgia's most widely known public men he 
admitted that in the 
were being instructed in ways to handle the “nigger 


county's Negro min- 


} 


“Talmadge campaign” registrars 


voters.” 

No other Southern campaign in recent years has so 
blatantly exploited the race issue. Talmadge announced 
at the outset that he would take his stand with “white 
folks.” He has told all the 
including highly imaginary ones about Negro Congress- 
and the 
have been so inflammatory that some Negroes have con- 
sidered asking the FCC to curb him. Yet Talmadge has 


usual race-baiting stories, 


men, mixed schools, like. His radio speeches 








lis Negro supporters. A former president of a state col 
lege returned to the state to aid his campaign. When this 
man went to a meeting of the colored Democrats in 
Albany, the Atlanta Daily World, the nation’s only 
Negro daily, reported that he apparently sensed “the 
extreme displeasure of the delegates over his presence, 
together with his purported espousal of the Talmadge 
cause, [and] was persuaded to leave without incident.” 

The Supreme Court's decision on racial separation in 
interstate bus travel furnished Talmadge with new talk- 
ing points. He promised listeners in southern Georgia 
that if he were elected he would have a law passed re- 
quiring all Negroes 
to buy new tickets at 
the state line in order 
to ride through the 


state. To Candidate 


Talmadge the WNe- 
groes want “social 
equality,” and their 


aspirations are fa- 
vored by the Supreme 
Court, Northerners, 
the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Governor Ar- 
nall, and, in pattic- 





ular, his opponents 
taco hy Messrs. Rivers and 
Caricature y ? a 
Seligson Carmichael. Tal- 
Eugene Talmadge madge, says  Tal- 


madge, is the one can- 
didate who would dare to speak out against “‘social 
equality” and to do something about it. 

There is no doubt that his emphasis on the race issue 
has caused his opponents great concern. That is about all 
they too have talked about. Mr. Carmichael has said, 
and with a straight face, “The iace issue is nothing 
more than a smoke screen to elect Gene.” Carmichael 
isn't for “social equality.” He has said so. Rivers says he 
isn't for “social equality” either. But Talmadge has put 
both men so on the defensive that neither has been able 
to make any public statement at all favorable to the 
hundred thousand new Negro voters. 

Behind the scenes, however, interesting machinations 
are going on. The Rivers forces are definitely working to 
get the Negro vote. Carmichael’s headquarters have been 
less overt in their solicitations, but the “smart operators” 
in that camp have “talked it over” with Negro leaders. 
This Negro vote, it must be remembered, is different 
from any other known in fifty years of Georgia politics. 
It is interested in issues and welfare; its leaders are not 
to be tempted by the promise of spoils. Georgia's poli- 
ticians are novices in this kind of campaigning. Only 
once in forty years has a candidate for a state or national 
office come to a Negro group in Georgia and talked over 
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the political issues of the moment. That candidate wa; 





elected. 

As a result of Mrs. Mankin’s victory the Democra 
committees of Fulton, DeKalb, and Rockdale count 
decided to employ the county unit-voting system in t 
coming Congressional primary election. This means th. 
the heavy popular vote which Mrs. Mankin received ; 
Atlanta (Fulton County) will be offset by her weakne: 
in the two other counties, where Judge James Davis is a 
leading contender for the Congressional designation 
Thus Mrs. Mankin could carry Fulton County, with : 


112,000 voters and six unit votes, and lose to a can runc 
didate who carried DeKalb and Rockdale counties, whic Jews 
have a combined registration of fewer than 50,00) larity 
voters but six and two unit votes respectively. Negroes f th 
in the three counties, especially in Atlanta, have bee ficati 
working for a heavy registration in the outlying distric Gern 
in the hope of preventing the nomination of Judge bs 1 
Davis, who is regarded as a Negro-hater. But their efforts fa 
may be ineffective since the Judge's enemies are said to be value 
willing to kick him upstairs in order to get him off the buy i 
bench. All this makes Representative Mankin’s victor Jewis 
problematical. many 
Only three things are certain about the Negro vote s0cio- 
whatever its size, in the July election. First, it will not be major 
a bloc vote; the candidates and the leaders have seen t Sor 
that. Second, every previously elected official in Georgi JB by Ge 
has a black mark against him so far as the Negro voter ves ¢ 
is concerned, Former Governor Rivers, for example, w Jews h 
have to explain his alleged past affiliation with the Klaa cular 
as a lecturer. Third, it will not vote for Eugene Tul the 30 
madge of its own free will, a qualification understood 1933, 
only by those who know rural Georgia. Frankf 
A not too quiet political revolution is taking place J muniti 
in Georgia. Involved in it are home rule for the bi; J main. 
cities, labor's coming of age, and the differentials of J 13,000 
religion, sex, education, and race. The situation cin Wit 
perhaps be explained by citing Mrs. X, the wife of a J which 
minor public official, and a churchwoman and leader of J ‘0 his 
some importance in her community. Mrs. X was quite J usually 
concerned over the social-action program of the denom- JH has be 
ination to which she belongs. She protested against the J Party n 
group’s being addressed by Mrs. Roosevelt, its stand on J food an 
labor, its attitude toward minorities (they ought to f§ off thar 
remain where God placed them), its general position on JB 2fter V 
public issues. If only the women of her denominational J This al 
connection in Georgia would go back to the teachings of J workers 
the Old Testament and serve God in that manner, she Jf Commu 
and the women of her local church would see to it tha JB*%on can 


Ire 


the Honorable Eugene E. Cox, representative from JB *re utte 


Georgia's Second Congressional District, would intro: JBlowan: 
duce in Congress all the social legislation this country #Onsumy 
of whor 


needs. 
That being too far-fetched a solution, democricj 


will struggle on in Georgia—until July 17, at least. 
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The Jews That Remain 


-mocra 
count y 1 ee 

BY JOSEPH DUNNER 
m in t ash _ 
eans ti During the war Mr. Dunner was chief of the Intelligence Department of the London 
of: 5 ~~ - ps 9 9 , . , - oa 

“i Office of War Information; tr V-E Day he in charge of the Munich Pr 
ceived Control Detachment of the Information Control Division, United States A 
weakn 
avis is a ONSIDERING the intensity of anti-Semitic prop- of remunerative work. The provincial governments in the 
ignati aganda in ious during the past tw elve years, American zone, iliclatins the lead of the Social Demo- 
with the German people are showing surprisingly little cratic Minister-President of Bavaria, Dr. Wilhelm Hég- 
0aa . . at least on the surface, toward the few re urning ner, have appointed state commissioners for Jewish 
25, whi Indeed, in many cases Jews enjoy a singular popu- affairs whose tasks include the placement of Jews in the 
. 50,( rity, for some claim to pro-Semitism is considered one German civil service and in the few private enterprises 
Negr f the best safeguards against the impact of the denazi- that are operating. Jewish physicians and lawyers are 
ave be ition order. Every Military Government officer in rere the practice of their professions, from which 
, distric Germany has known dozens of applicants for licenses or they had been thane 1 by the Nurnberg laws; they report 
of Judge bs who insisted that they were the illegitimate children a pleth¢ ora of clients, the vast majority of whom are non 
ir effor a Jew. For the last year two cartons of cigarettes, Jewish Germans. 
aid to be lued at 3,000 marks, the equivalent of $300, woul Id Bright as this picture may seem, it is not without dark 


n off the ouy in Berlin a certificate proving that its owner had a 

s victor jewish grandmother. However, anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many is not dead. And it is likely to revive as soon as the 

gro vote io-economic and psychological factors which were its 

ill not be 1jor Causes reappear in fuller measure. 

e seen t Some Jews never left Germany but were hidden away 


y German anti-Nazis wiiling to risk their live the 


lives of their families by prot ecting them. A few Germ 


°S and 


| Georsz 


gro voter 


} 
t 


ple, Jews have returned from the concentration camps, in par- 
the Klan ular from Bergen-Belsen and Theresienstadt. But of 
rene T he 30,000 Jews who lived in Frankfurt-am-Main before 
rderstood JF 1933, only 300 are still there. An additional 300 in 


Frankfurt today came originally from other German com- 

munities. Of the 4,500 Jews of Stuttgart only 180 re- 
main. Munich before 1933 had a Jewish population of 

13,000: today there are but 450 German Jews in the city 
With the help of the new German administrations, 
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ing plac: 


the biz 


- 
. 


ntials of 


ition can 

wife of which are staffed largely by anti-Nazis, a Jew returning 
leader of §B 0 his home community or coming out of hiding is 
was quite usually able to find adequate housing. If his old residence 
e denom: fBhas been destroyed, the apartment of a former Nazi 
rainst the Party member is placed at his disposal, With respect to 
stand o od and fuel German Jews are, officially, slightly better 
ought off than the majority of the people. For a few months 


ysition uble rations. 


ifter V-E Day many of them received do 
This 
workers,’ 
Communists, and clergymen who had been in concentra- 


nination allowance was later reduced to that of “heavy 


chings of which was also given to Social Democrats, 
nner, 
to it tha 
ive from 


ild 


, 


{ #Bton camps. Actually, 
are utterly destitute and unable to supplement their 


lowance of rationed goods by barter, their per capita 


however, since the returning Jews 





s country JPOnsumption is no greater than that of non-Jews, many 
tf whom add to their official diet from the stocks of 

lemocracy food they have laid up. 

least. With rare exceptions, Jews are able to find some sort 








spots. One of the fundamental errors in our occupation 


policy is its failure to discriminate clearly enough be 
tween Nazis, non-Nazis, and anti-Nazis in the social and 
economic sphere. To the average American officer the 


German who served six or more 1 


e to Nazisn 


arnenar 
) prospere 
i i 


in Dachau because 


his courageous resistanc ni 


much 
Hit! 


or yt 
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‘ 
the 
tii 


I P erty 


I 
Youncer Ik » denied all educational or 
unger Jews, who were denied all educational oppor 
c - 4 


1 Tawce 
the Nazis, 


tion of pro stolen from Jews since 1933. 


unities under often lack the necessary training 


for a speci: lized position. All Jews are fearful of com pet- 
ie with the non-Jews for the bits of debris left by the 


f 
‘ 


storm lest anti-Semitic feeling break out again. 


This fear is shared by the so-called part-Jews, products 


of intermarriage who adhere to the Protestant or Catholic 
faith. During the Nazi regime they were treated some- 


what better than the full Jews “pete 
name and appearance were no 
escaped persecution altogethe njo 

the same benefits as full os s, but fall 
Jews they find it impossible to think of Germany as their 


f } 


especially if their 


‘ 
t 


OO obviously — 


+ Today they usually enj 
t like most of the f 


- ft 


permanent home. They cannot free themselves of the 
Hitler nightmare. The full Jews look forward to migrat- 
ing eventually to Palestine, but the part-Jews hope to 
find a haven in the United States or some other hospitable 
land. 

Of the almost three and a half million Jews in pre-war 
Poland, fewer than 160,000 survived the gas and torture 
chambers of Lublin, Oswiescim, and the other death traps 
for Eastern Reeageen Jewry. Most of the survivors are 
today D. P.’s in Germany. Some were liberated by the 
Allied armies from concentration camps; many have 
filtered in since. Among the la are Jewish guerrillas 








who fought with the Russian acd Polish par ir: 
ng the war only to discover that ail their sacrifices had 
not made them any more welcome in the land of their 
nsus taken on January 23, 1946, 


» Jewish D. P.’s in the American zone— 


showed that 


there were 56,5 5¢ 


47S in Bavaria and 8,689 in Greater Hesse and 
Baden-Wiirttemberg. There are approximately 000 
Jews in the British zone, very few in the French and 


Russian zones. 
Most of the D. P.’s are collected in camps, where they 
are housed in former barracks or stables of the Ger- 
man army. The rest live in private homes requisitioned 
for them by the Military Government or UNRRA. They 
enjoy the extra food ration and a few other privileges 
such as occasional free tickets for theaters and concerts. 
When one thinks of the price they have paid, the assis- 
tance given to them seems a mere pittance. I have talked 
with more than two hundred Jewish D. P.’s who saw 
their wives raped and tortured, their Little children 
smashed against the walls until the blood flowed from 
their broken bodies. I could name Jewish boys of seven- 
teen and eighteen who for months ate nothing but the 
flesh of their comrades executed or worked to death by 
their S. S. guards. Dr. Z. Grinberg, a Jewish physician 
from Poland, said at a conference of the Jewish D. P.’s 
in Munich on January 27: ‘With the money, the posses- 
sions stolen by the Nazis from us and from the millions 
of Jewish dead one could finance UNRRA and every 
mher relief agency in the world. If only a small part 
of what was taken from us were now returned, all the 
Jewish D. P.’s could live in luxurious palaces instead 
of being forced to sleep on hard cots in unsanitary and 
overcrowded barracks and to eat from tin plates the 
meager soup given to them as an act of charity.” 

Now that they have been liberated, the Jewish D. P.’s 
wamt to be treated like allies and not like parasites or 
prisoners. The riots and other disturbances of which one 
hears these days should be blamed less on them than on 
the M. G. officials’ callous indifference and complete lack 
of understanding of D. P. psychology. In May, 1945, 
the G-5 section of the Third Army, then under Patton, 
began to move the D. P.’s like cattle from one camp 
to another. Husbands and wives, fathers and sons, who 
after years of enforced separation had at last found each 
other were separated again and sent in different direc- 
tions. On June 11, 1945, I submitted to the headquarters 
of the Psychological Warfare Division a detailed account 
of seventeen D. P. centers with an aggregate of 14,000 
Jewish inmates, At Turkheim, I reported, they lived in 
a barbed-wire inclosure still equipped with the deadly 
electrical apparatus that was designed to keep the ambi- 
tious from escaping to life outside. In none of the camps 
did I find soap, toothbrushes, or laundry facilities, At 
Freimann, near Munich, I lived for two days with D. P.’s 
who had arrived at the camp after a march of 200 kilom- 
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former S. S. barracks in which the, 


eters. They found the 


were installed infested with vermin, and filthy beyond 
description. Weak as they were from their years in con. 


centration camps, they managed to clean the place up 

in a few days and to make it a model camp. But the 
could not get the tools they needed to build bathrooms 
a camp kitchen, and a laundry. 

In spite of the official extra ration, the food in the 
camps is not sufficient for people who have been under 
nourished for years and are suffering from various dis- 
eases. Moreover, since the camps have no proper kitchen 
facilities, food has to be prepared in makeshift fireplaces 
in the doorways and rooms of the buildings. The D. P.; 
who rioted at Mittenwald claimed that they had mor 
and better food under Nazi rule. 

Until recently G-5 refused to regard the Jews as Jews 
and classified them as Poles, Lithuanians, Yugoslavs, and 
so on. When the national committees of these group: 
recalled their D. P.’s, G-5 thought that the Polish, Lithu- 
anian, and Yugoslav Jews would naturally return with 
the non-Jews to their countries of origin. The refusal of 
the Jews to return to Eastern Europe made American 
officials less sympathetic to their cause than ever. When 
I told a high officer in the Third Army’s G-5 section of 
the fist fights between Polish Jews and non-Jews in the 
camps, and that the Jews were afraid to return to Polan 
his answer was, ‘I'll put them on trucks together and 
I'll teach them how to behave.’ He imagined that he 
could magically eradicate the age-old anti-Semitic trad: 
tion of Eastern Europe—by giving an order. 

A number of American officers have German mis- 
tresses, mostly Nazi women conditioned by the Naz 
regime to sexual libertinage. These Nazi women have i 
pernicious influence on our occupation policy, for the 
not only protect their Nazi kin whenever possible but 
foster in the men who should carry out the denazification 
order a resentment against people who, not having : 
guilty conscience, refuse to behave as subserviently as the 
Nazis do—German anti-Nazis and Jewish D. P.’s. Be 
cause the Jewish D. P.’s hate the Nazis fiercely and have 
different mores from the indigenous German population, 
the average American officer regards them as trouble: 

makers. “Why don't these Jews go back to Poland i! 
they don’t like it here?” is a remark often heard in arm) 
circles and even among UNRRA workers. 

Actually the Jewish D. P.’s do not want to stay in 
Germany. In answer to a questionnaire circulated in 
D. P. camps 95 per cent of the Jewish inmates said 
Palestine was the country in which they would like to live 
permanently. Europe, for them, is the continent of crem- 
atoriums and gas chambers where the lives of thei 
loved ones were snuffed out mercilessly. Germany is only 
a waiting-room where they stand in line before a ticket 
office which they hope will open one day and issue passes 
to Palestine. 
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, EVE RYBODY’S y 
BUSINESS Le 


Saving and Spending 


HERE has been a gre: 


ih aus 








eat deal of argumentative theorizing 


about the economic consequences of the hu 
yuid assets that individuals accumulated dur 
Some public officials have repeatedly called attention to its 
a potential ; 


-anchor in some future deflationary storm. It 


other have hailed these savings as a 
is con- 
any 


it was impossible to make a judgment as long as dis- 


ible that both opinions are right or both wrong. In 


on was ical on the simple fact that individual holdings 

irrency, bank deposits, and government securities had 
en from $40,000,000,000 at the end of 1939 to $130,000,- 
,000 at the end of 
Thanks to a survey made by the Bureau of Agricultural 


1945. 

Economics, the results of which are summarized in the June 

Federal Reserve Bulletin, it is now possible to discuss the 
blem of savings more realistically. By means of interviews 
e survey obtained information on the income, savings, and 
juid-assets holdings of a representative sample of “'spend- 
; units’ —defined as “all persons living in the same dwell- 

ng and belonging to the same family who poo! their incomes 
neet their major expenses.” 

One major fact emerging from this investigation was that 
war has done little to lessen the heavy concentration of 
mes and wealth in the hands of a minority of the popu- 


The top 10 per cent of “spending units,” it appears, 


I 
f ceived 29 per cent of the money income in 1945, accounted 
t 53 per cent of gross savings, and held 60 per cent of total 
uid assets, excluding currency. The bottom 50 per cent, 


made 


liquid 


contrast, income, 


t of the 


received 22 per cent of the 
3 per cent of the savings, and held 3 per cen 
assets. 
These figures should dispel a lot of ideas based on hunches 
ier than exact information. It is clear that the supposed 
eling-up effect of the war economy is a myth and that the 
ich-touted ‘ 
for savings so far as the bulk of wage-earners are concerned. 
ng of 


? 


‘swollen” earnings left a very minute margin 


Thus the survey shows that while the average holdi 
ed to $1,7 
spending unit in each percentage class was as follows: 


liquid assets amount , the average amount pet 


Top 10 per cent . $10,500 


oo OE Ee eee rr 2,350 
TN UNE os 25s Hadi es A ee 700 
SPOT GORE ies osc svncsesxenes 40 


On the basis of these results we must conclude that at 
half the population, which means a much larger pro- 


~ 


tion of wage-earners, have no nest eggs of significant 
size. So far as they are concerned, we do not have to worry 
ut the dissipation of their savings in an ill-considered rush 
to buy cars and refrigerators, for they have practically no 
ngs to dissipate. 

The question of how potent an inflationary effect the pres- 


assets May exercise turns therefore 


nomic high explosive, 
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very largely on the sprading intentions of the top 30 per 
cent who own 87 per cent of the whole. Information pro- 
vided by the survey indicates that there is no general disposi- 


YY ani > ' } | . > > ere 7 
tion among these top-bracket savers to go. on a buying spre 


units, are definitely 


3,800,000, or 11 per cent of all spending 


° ' * ‘ 
intending to buy new cars in 1946 or will probably do so; 


purchase other consum- 


12,600,000, or 28 per cent, plana to 


ers’ durable goods; 3,100,000, or 7 per cent, hope to buy 
houses. If all! plans, beth definite and probable, for spending 
on these dinates are actually carried through, it will mean 
an outlay of some twenty to twenty-five billion dollars on 


the basis of planned average expenditure on each category. 
But by 
case of cars, for instance, 
fifths of the cost will be met from 


no means all this sum will come 


from savings. In the 


the survey sts that about two- 


Sugg 
“oo 


current income, one- 


owe 1, 


purchases are likely to be 


t larter by drawing on liquid assets, and the rest bor: 


ded 
postponed owing to lack of production. Allowing for this 
post] g I g 


adding in estimated drafts on liquid assets for other 


tually, of course, many inten 
factor, 
Federal Reset ve 


ction in liquid as- 


purposes, and deducting current savings 
Bulletin article suggests that the net rede 
sets as a resu sunt to 


lt of consumption expenditure might amx 


from five to seven billion dollars in 1946 
It would a 


1 } } 
appear that plas is for spending accumulated sav- 


ings are more modest than has been generally supposed 
During the war people in the higher income brackets tended 
to put aside a larger proportion than | of their current 

comes but not with the idea of providing the wherewithal 


fora jared splurge. Some savigg, of course, is always in- 
spired by the desire to obtain a specific object, but more often 
achievement of a permanent 
ith reluctance except 


its aim is the 


be draw n upon Ww in cases of emergen jy. 


With most people there is a strong psychological resistance 


to the use of savings for purposes of current cons mpt 


a hich oor that th, sed liq » te € ind Jy! 
which means that the so-calied i:quid assets OF individuais 


are under normal circ a consider- 
able deg gree of illiquidity. 


umstances distinguished by 


Can we assume, then, that the present record volume of 


savings has no serious inflationary potential? That does not 


It all < 
assets to a a 


is on the 


\r ce hel _ ae 
response Oi holders of Lig id 


rise in prices s, and particu- 


larly if 


the rise is sudden and dramatic, it might well! arovse 


the fear that money, and assets with a fixed money value, 


Such as government bonds, were pecoming increasingly un- 


safe as a store of purchasing power There could be a 


into goods, which, 


panic 
rush to turn money in the absence of con- 
might send prices into the stratosphere. In view of the 


held 


pressure would 
i 


trols, 


fact, however, that a large proportion of all savings are 


by the well-to-do, part of this inflationary 
spill over into the stock and real-estate markets as people 
rve their assets by investing them in equities. 
bonds would tend to 


Fe de ral 


sought to conse 





In either case the price of govern 
ss supported by m: surchases by the 


fall, unle 


Reserve banks, which would mean an increase in the moncy 
supply and new fuel for the inflationary fires. Our conclusion 


must be, then, that tl sets wil remain com 


. 
1 MASS of Liquid as 


paratively inert as long as prices are kept under control, but 
J : 3 - % 
should prices be 


allowed to break loose, a ¢ 
| Sheer 
might be started which would conver 





hain reaction 
this mass into an eco- 
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To Juan at the Winter Solstice 


There is one story and one story only 
That will prove worth your telling, 
Whether as learned bard or gifted child; 
To it all lines or lesser gauds belong 
Phat siartle with their shining 

Such common stories as they stray into 


Is it of trees you tell, their mouths and virtues, 


Of strange beasts that beset you, 

Of birds that croak at you the Triple will? 
Or of the Zodiac and how slow it turns 
Below the Boreal Crown, 


Prison of all true kings that ever reigned? 


Water to water, ark again to ark, 
From woman back to woman: 

So each new victim treads unfalteringly 
The never altered circuit of his fate, 
Bringing twelve peers as witness 

Both to his starry rise and starry fall. 


Or is it of the Virgin's silver beauty, 

All fish below the thighs? 

She in her left hand bears a leafy quince; 

When with her right she crooks a finger, smiling, 
How may the King hold back? 

Royally then he barters life for love. 


Or of the undying snake from chaos hatched, 
Whose coils contain the ocean, 

Into whose chops with naked sword he springs, 
Then in black water, tangled by the reeds, 
Battles three days and nights, 

To be spewed up beside her scalloped shore ? 


Much snow is falling, winds roar hollowly, 
The owl hoots from the elder, 

Fear in your heart cries to the loving-cup: 

Sorrow to sorrow as the sparks fly upward. 

The log groans and confesses 

There is one story and one story only. 


Dwell on her graciousness, dwell on her smiling, 
Do not forget what flowers 

The great boar trampled down in ivy time. 

Her brow was creamy as the long ninth wave, 

Fler sea-blue eyes were wild 

But nothing promised that is not performed. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Murder, Inc. 


BLOOD IN THE STREETS: THE LIFE AND RULE OF 
TRUJILLO. By Albert C. Hicks. Creative Age Pres 


$2.75. 


f pom indeed, has a hard time of it. Never has this 
statement had more force or meaning than in the effort 
of writers to tell the world the truth of what goes on insid 
the Dominican Republic. Now the story is told. In this ex. 
cellently documented account of the life and rule of Raphael 
Trujillo, the dictatorial ruler of that once respected Latin 
American country, Albert C. Hicks has done a job for which 
I dare say, hundreds of thousands of terrorized Dominicans 


at home and in exile will be everlastingly grateful. 


This is no ordinary biography. This is not simply a collec. 
tion of stories about the wild and reckless life of an 
sponsible criminal, suddenly risen to power in some distant 
Jand which we neither care about nor can be affected by. This 
is a stirring account, authenticated by names, dates, and 
places, of the rise of a man who in early life was a cattle 
thief and gangster—a man who rose through succe 
stages of criminal conspiracy in both civilian and army 
wholesale murder of friend and foe alike, until in 1930 he 
became President of the Republic of San Domingo. Fro: 
this high office he has controlled commercialized prostitut 
and gambling, from which his take is estimated to be one 
million dollars a year; the sale of vital food stuffs, such a 
milk, salt, rice, and meat, from which four articles alone it 
reported that he receives more than five and a half millio: 
dollars a year in graft; a 10 per cent levy on all governme 
employees, most of which goes to his personal treasury; all 
imports and shipping facilities. From all these sources o: 
graft it is estimated that he nets fifty thousand dollars a 
most of which he deposits in the National City Bank in New 
York. (It is reported that his account is the second larges: 
of the foreign clients of that great banking institi 
Albert Hicks says that more than 3,000 Dominicans 


been murdered by Trujillo; he says further that 


Haitians were killed in one of the world’s most deliberat 
slaughters of human beings—the so-called Haitian-Domin:- 


oid, 


can border massacre. Both of these estimates, says Hicks, 2 
very conservative. (I was in Haiti at the time. If anything 
believe his estimate an understatement.) In his last cha 
he names the most prominent of these victims of Tru) 
The standing of these victims in San Domingo is the no 
amazing thing about the list. In our owa country a sii 


7 
e 


group would include the highest generals of our 
several Presidential candidates in the past two or three 
tions, many United States Senators and Representatives, 20: 
numerous writers, authors, students, and newspaper 


spondents. 


All through this book the reader is at a loss to unde 
why, with most of this information available and families 
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State Department and its representatives in the Domini- 
1 Republic, we have not at least withdrawn our ambassa- 
thus giving notice to the world that we refuse to 
gnize such a tyrant as Trujillo. This is the one thing that 
e fears more than anything else in the world. But with full 
ywledge of his crimes, of the oppression of two million 
his subjects, of this constant threat to security in the 
American hemisphere, our State Department condones his 
ery action, receives him and lavishly entertains him both 
, San Domingo and in this country. All this honor goes tc a 
n who has openly stated that he intends to annex the Re- 
lic of Haiti and, as soon as it obtains its independence, 
Pur rto Rico as well. 
Blood in the Streets” is an amazing document. It is more 
) interesting reading; it is as valuable a contribution to 
peace and democracy in Latin America as any of 
conferences held during the last decade. In my opinion 


the cause of 
is more valuable, because Hicks has exposed the worst dic- 
tator existing in the world today—a man who lives right here 
ur very doorstep, one whose criminal example and success 
; in the Americas may well attempt to emulate. With the 
xposure of this tyrant dictator widely publicized throughout 
the world, and particularly in Latin America, we may hope to 
e in a day when such names as Vargas of Brazil, Machado 
f Cuba, Lescot of Haiti, Perén of Argentina, and Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic will be but a hazy memory. 
The United States can neither keep the respect of the rest 
f the Americas nor hope for a real and lasting peace there 
as long as it continues to recognize the world’s most criminal 
tator. No country, whatever its size, is too small to be 
important in tomorrow's peace. 
RAYMOND PACE ALEXANDER 


A Classic of Popular Science 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES 
By William Kingdon Clifford. Newly Edited and with 
an Introduction by James R. Newman. Preface by 
Bertrand Russell. Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 


HYSICISTS have been recently giving overt expression 
to their sense of the moral import of scientific inquiry 
But while their current activity as practical moralists is un- 
sual because of its organized political character, such activity 
; no isolated event in the history of modern science. There 
ve been few scientists of first rank who did not assume 
at the outcome of scientific research has far-reaching im- 
lications for the basic attitudes and beliefs of men; and few 
of them were not profoundly convinced that the habits of 
nd formed in such research have a moral significance not 
confined to the laboratory or to the study. Wisdom in private 
nd public policy is possible only if competent knowledge 
and a reliable intellectual method are at the command of 
those who determine that policy. Accordingly, outstanding 
scientific workers in every age have sought to make accessible 
to lay audiences both the findings and the logic of scientific 
Nquiry in popular form. 
It is a truism that a democratic society cannot afford to let 
xientific knowledge and the scientific temper of mind be the 
txclusive possession of any special group. Current discussions 











$1.75 at your bookstore 


“Tama 
Negro American. 
All my life 
I have wanted 
to be an 


AMERICAN” 


Thus Spencer Logan begins his book, 
which tells frankly what one Negro thinks 
about America. With the perspective that 
comes from his experiences as a civilian 
and a soldier, he analyzes the handicaps 
and advantages with which he and other 
members of his race face life in America 
today. He makes some penetrating obser- 
vations on the type of leadership which 
the Negro in this country has had, on 
the Negro’s attitude toward miscegena- 
tion, on the Harlems of America, on the 
Negro soldier. He ardently champions 
a more democratic way of life for both 
whites and Negroes. 

Mr. Logan is a veteran who served in 
France, Luxemburg, Germany, and the 
Pacific, and rose to the rank of Staff Ser- 
geant in the Army. His manuscript was 
selected, from hundreds submitted by 
members of the armed forces all over the 
world, as first prize winner in non-fiction 
of the Macmillan Centenary Award. 


“T have seldom read a more concise and 
reasonable statement of the principles 
of democracy than the one set forth in 
this book.” —Edwin A. Peeples, Atlanta 
Journal. 


Spencer Logan’s 
A NEGRO’S FAITH 


IN AMERICA 








MACMILLAN 





of ed I } on th ce oint 
however much the onfuct over the s] ways 
by which the common goal may be best realized. But no 
system of formal education can hope to keep e \ i 
por in a society satis! ictorily informed about fundamental 
idvances in knowledge. Most adults must obtain their :deas 
oO! uch matters from the literature of popularize i rence. 
It herefore a genuine publi misfortune that S 
countt e need for an adequate literature of science for the 
layma is received but scant attention from educational 
thec or from competent scientists with a gift for popular 
Cx} f 

J nd has been more fortunate in this respect than th e 
I States, and Clifford's deservedly famous ount of 
the experimental foundations of applied mathematics is a 
brilliant example of what eminent British scientists have so 
often managed to achieve in the way of communicating 
lucidly the theoretical basis of modern science to wide 


audience. Sixty years have passed since the book was first 
published, but no part of its contents is out of date, in spite 
of the great changes that have occurred in physics. The fact 
that Clifford was a man with prophetic vision and that the 
recent revolutions in science, contrary to a widespread view, 
have left untouched the fundamentals of its procedure ex- 
plains the continued modernity of the book only in part. Its 
enduring value as an introduction to the natural sciences is in 
large measure the outcome of the manner in which Clifford 
envisaged the task of popularization. 


This perennial task can be conceived and executed in 





=aq H.G.WELLS— 
Prophet of 
the Atomic Bomb 


2 “CRUX ANSATA —An Indictment | 

of the Roman Catholic Church.” | 
A historical summary of the Catholic Church’s 
political intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 
Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. Cloth Binding $1.75 
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Also get a copy of 


“BEHIND THE DICTATORS,” by L. H. Lehmann, | 
A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 








collaboration, Cloth Binding $1.75 | 
COMBINATION Both Cloth Bound Books $3.00 
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New Pamphlet H 

i “VATICAN POLICY i 

/ IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” i 

48 pages of Documented Facts . . . . . + « 25 i 


Com Free to those who return this ad with their order 
for the above books 





Order From: 
AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 751 
\ 229 WEST 48TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The NATION 
several ways. A writer can emphasize the immediately pry. 
tical consequences of scientific discovery to the exclusion 9 
the general ideas underlying new inventions, and so gep. 
erate in his reader no more than an uninformed wonder 
the ingenious gadgets of science. He can deliberately attemp, 
to bolster hallowed moral dogmas or a speculative philosophy 
by citing in evidence the latest alleged findings of scientij 
inquiry. He can direct attention to some of the sociologic 
determinants of scientific advance, pointing out the influeng 
of social needs upon the direction of research but leaving } 
reader no wiser as to the contents of theoretical innovation 
Or finally, he can undertake the central educational jol 
making clear the major ideas involved in research, togethe 
with the general methods in terms of which the conclusio: 
arrived at are warranted. 

Clifford's book belongs to the regrettably small numbe 
of popularizations in this latter group. It deals entirely wit 
technical matters, but he wrote it in the firm belief that the 
logic—though not necessarily the techniques—developed i: 
the natural sciences is capable of extension to everythin, 
that pertains to man’s interests. With Mach and Pearson 
Clifford shared the positivist faith of so many in his ay: 
that with proper instruction in responsible intelle-tu: 
methods men would abandon traditional dogmas and direc 
their blind impulses into reasonable channels of activity 
has become fashionable to revile this positivism as 
primary source of contemporary moral chaos. In fact, how 
ever, integral to this philosophy is the classic view that wha 
is good for man can be determined and realized only throug 
the progressive employment of the rational methods of t 
sciences. Clifford and his contemporaries doubtless were un 
duly optimistic concerning men’s willingness to take 
scientifically disciplined reason as their guide in the ch 
of values; and they certainly underestimated the power 
deep-seated emotions as springs of human action. But 
cannot be fairly accused of lacking moral vision or m 
fervor. Indeed, it still seems to many that the alternati 
Clifford's conception of the moral significance of scient 
method is an itresponsible romanticism in values cou; 
with the use of brutal force. 

However, the moral motivations of positivism appear & 
plicitly nowhere in Clifford's book. The chief evidence 
of his general outlook is his consistent application of 
principle that scientific ideas are most clearly understo 
terms of the operations involved in using them. Clifford 
discussions are in consequence illuminating throughout 
while at the same time they demand close attention from his 
readers. Indeed, the reader is offered no glib survey 
spectacular conclusions in the sciences, nor does he becor 
equipped to discuss with an appearance of learning the 
turns of thought in physics. But whoever does master 
lucid expositions of the nature of number, geometry, anc 
motion will have acquired a penetrating understandin; 
the unitary structure of mathematics, and will also be p 
pared to grasp the theoretical foundations upon which mor 
recent scientific developments are built. Such a reader wil 
be able to evaluate for what they are worth the widely currest 
anti-intellectual critiques of science, and to judge whether 


late 
C is 


the 


these represent, as is often claimed, the profoundest wisdom 
A warmly appreciative preface by Bertrand Russell 
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FOUR BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


. 
e) 
=~ 


ch, together 
conclus These 4 volumes constitute Upton Sinclair’s THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

Vol. 1 contains 100 pages, about 50,000 words. Vol. 2 con- THE BOOK OF THE BODY, 1. The Unity of the Body. 
all numbe tains 96 pages, about 45,000 words. Vol. 8 contains 96 pages, 2. Experiments in Diet. 3. Errors in Diet. 4. Diet Stan- 
ntirely with HP gbout 45,000 words. Vol. 4 contains 115 pages, about 50,000 dards. 5. Foods and Poisons. 6. More About Health. 


‘of tha the - 7. Work and Play. 8. The Fasting Cure. 9. Breaking the 
sarge: Fast. 10 Diseases and Cures. 


veloped in These four books contain practical counsel discussing the 
conduct of life from modern standards. They answer the THE BOOK OF LOVE. 1. The Reality of Marriage. 
everything cuestion: What do present day men and women need to 2. The Development of Marriage. 3. Sex and Young Amer- 
d Pea: know in order to live wisely? Another question Sinclair ica. 4. Sex and the “Smart Set.” 5. Sex and the Poor, 
in his ae esks and answers: What are the paths to happiness, the 6. Sex and Nature. 7. Love and Economics. 8, Marriage 
.. 1, .° Mf Jaws of health both of mind and body? Upton Sinclair, in and Money. 9. Love versus Lust. 10. Celibacy versus Chas- 
intelle. > these four books, discusses these questions in simple lan- tity. 11. The Defense of Love. 12. Birth Control. 13. Early 
and dir. guage and a spirit of good fellowship. Marriage. 14. The Marriage Club. 15, Education for Mar- 
activity, | During the first 42 years of his life, says Upton Sinclair, —— 16. The Money Side of Marriage. Ay. The Defense 
shaphe 0, McareMicggoane” = of Monogamy. 18. The Problem of Jealousy. 19. The Prob- 
7m as he nade many painful mistakes, but he learned much from , € Divorce. 20. The R se f Di 
er them. Looking about him, he sees others making these same em of Divorce. 20. The Restriction of Divorce, 
fact, | mistakes, suffering for lack of that same knowledge which THE BOOK OF SOCIETY. 1. The Ego and the World. 
that wha he has so painfully acquired. This being the case, it seems 2. Competition and Co-operation. 3. Aristocracy and Democ- 
ly thro 'afriendly act to offer his knowledge, minus the blunders racy. 4. Ruling Classes, 5. The Process of Social Evolution. 
ae and the pain. That explains the reason for writing the four 6. Industrial Evolution. 7. The Class Struggle. 8. The Cap- 
24S Of Ut BE books listed above. italist System. 9. The Capitalist Process. 10. Hard Times. 
a Upton Sinclair writes as follows on the claims that may il. The Iron Ring. 12. Foreign Markets. 13. Capitalist War. 
O take i be made for the four books listed in this announcement; 14, The Possibilities of Production. 15. The Cost of Compe- 
, ; ‘ ; tition. 16. Socialism and Syndicalism. 17. Communism and 
me « “First, they are modern books. Their writer watches Anarchism. 18, Social Revolution. 19. Confiscation or Com- 
pow hour by hour the new achievements of the human mind, pensation. 20. Expropriating the Expropriators. 21. The 
But he reaches out for information about them, he seeks to Problem of the Land. 22. The Control of Credit. 23. The 
i adjust his own thoughts to them and to test them in his Control of Industry. 24. The New World. 25. Agricultural 
or! own living. Second, they are, or try hard to be, wise Production. 26. Intellectual Production. 27. Mankind Remade. 
enative books; their writer is not among those too-ardent young ie ee PE) ae 
In all, these four volumes contain 425 large pages, 


radicals who leap to the conclusion that because many ‘as ae ; we 
514 x 84% inches in size, printed in readable type. 











ae old things are stupid and tiresome, therefore everything 
3 coup! that is old is to be spurned with contempt, and every- All 4 volumes may be had for $2, prepaid. If you order 
hing that proclaims itself new is to be taken at ite own less than the complete set of 4 volumes, please remit at the 
on iluation. Third, these are honest books; their writer rate of 75¢ per book, prepaid. At that rate the 4 books 
ppear ¢ loesn’t pretend to know what he only guesses, and whera would cost $3, but buying all 4 books at one time for $2 
ence in it is necessary to guess he says so frankly. Finally, they means a saving of $1. Please mail your order today. These 
n of are kind books; they were not writen for their author's books are ready for immediate delivery. 
lory, nor for his enrichment, but to tell you things that 
rsto may be useful to you in the brief span of your life.” E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, Box 1532, Girard, Kansas 
ff 
Cl In these four books Upton Sinclair attempts to tell you ¢ j 
‘oug! how to live, how to find health and happiness and success, { ORDER BLANK FOR SINCLAIR'S 4 VOLUMES 
from his §& how to work and how to play, how to eat and how to sleep, ) 
urve iow to love and to marry and to care for your children, how E. Haldeman-Julius, Box 1532, Girard, Kansas 
1 to deal with your fellow men in business and politics and Enclosed please find $2, which is payment in full for all four volumes 
DEC social life, how to think, what art to enjoy, what books to } by Upton Sinclair, as follows: 1. The Book of the Mind. 2. The Book 
the | read, A large order, as the boys phrase it! } of the Body. 3. The Book of Love. 4. The Book of Society. Prepaid. 
aster You will get a good idea of what Upton Sinclair covers in com ar ype a sors oy SA ae Nee See ae 9 
— these four volumes by studying each book’s chapter head- Pkas ae ineaieah castes shen aah s eadlies ame ss 
dic ings, as follows: - jug 
_ THE BOOK OF THE MIND. 1. The Nature of Life. s 
be 2. The Nature of Faith. 3. The Use of Reason. 4. The weg 
ich Urigin of Morality. 5. Nature and Man. 6, Man the Rebel.  . 
ian i. Making Our Morals. 8. The Virtue of Moderation. 9, The — 
Choosing of Life. 10. Myself and My Neighbors. 11. The , 
; currest If Mind and the Body. 12. The Mind of the Body. 13. Explor- — } ““ 
wh ing the Subconscious. 14. The Problem of Immortality. } 
a 15, Survival. 16. The Pewers of the Mind. 17, The Conduct _ 
wf the Mind FEE ee ' 











cellent accoun t of Clifford general philosophy together 
with some notes on the text, by James R. Newman, the 
editor of the present reissue, add further value to a ° 
book, ERNEST NAGEL 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Alexander Hamilton 
THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS FATAL DUEL with Aarcn 


Burr, Alexander Hamilton wrote of ‘‘our real disease, whica 








ss democracy.’’ If the disease was spreading—Hamiulton's 
Federalist Party was falling to pieces, and Jefferson, tha 
atheist in religion, and a fanatic in politics,’ was in the 
White House 
fight it through twenty years of public life. 

As Nathan Schachner’s able biography “Alexander Ham- 
iiton” (D. Ap; 
dantly clear, the erratic Hamilton was the most brilliant 


it was not because Hamilton had failed to 


nleton-Century Company, $4) makes abun- 


apologist for reaction yet to appear in America. In the con- 
tinuing struggle between the special interests of the few and 
the common interests of the many the democratic ideals of 
Jefferson have in succeeding generations found their cham- 
pions in Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt; the ideas of Ham- 
ilton have found champions aplenty, but never of the same 
caliber. 

Jefferson, with more objectivity than Hamilton could 
muster, epitomized the difference between them: ‘One feared 
most the ignorance of the people; the other the selfishness 
of rulers independent of them.” But Hamilton, who wrote 
scornfully that ‘I am not much attached to the majesty of 
the multitude,” often served them better than he knew. As 
an author of the Federalist he fought hard for a Constitution 
in which he had little fzith. As Secretary of the Treasury he 
enlisted the self-interest of the wealthy in creating a strong 
financial structure for the young nation. Because the poison 
of democracy “by a subdivision will only be the more con- 
centrated in each part, and consequently the more virulent,” 
he supported a strong central government. 

sleilton, however, was frustrated throughout his life in 

« « test ambition. Though Schachner does not emphasize 
the point, Hamilton was ever ready to become the man on 
horseback in America. As a precocious youth in 2 West 
Indies counting-house he dreamed of military glory. That 
dream never deserted the Federalist who told Jefferson: ‘The 
greatest man who ever lived was Julius Caesar.” As a youth- 
ful aide to Washington he fretted for a more dashing assign- 
ment, which he obtained, only briefly, under Muhlenberg at 
Yorktown. As a member of Washington's Cabinet he insisted 
upon the use of force against the “Whiskey Rebellion” and 
placed himself at the head of the militia which marched 
against the despised democrats. He dreamed of leading the 
United States in a war against France, the fountain of 
Jacobin ideas, and in a war of conquest against South 
America. 

Schachner, the biographer of Aaron Burr, has written an 
excellent biography of Hamilton. He has made extensive use 
of unpublished material, and presents his findings judi- 
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ciously and with care. If there is a fault to be found with th. 
biography, it is that it is almost too judicious; there is aln 
an antiseptic quality about it. It is as if Schachner, {¢, 
eighteen years a practicing attorney, had said: here are th 
facts, the evaluation of them is for the jury. 

COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


The World of Vincent Sheean 
IT WOULD BE EASY to set down one’s agreements a 


disagreements with the political views expressed in “Th 
House Against This House,” by Vincent Sheean (Randon 
House, $3.50). The author will have no part of the liber 
criticism of our North African policy; but like any Libera 
crilic he is discouraged almost to the point of despair by ou 
Italian policy. And yet to concern oneself with these thing 
in a review as brief as this would be to slight the rei 
and singular value of this book, which lies in what I can 
only describe as the easy force and relaxed seriousness of 
its impressions. It is earnest and vivid and at times caustic 
yet there is nothing of the revolting “high-octane’’ school 
of writing and nothing of dogmatism. Nor does the book 
fall into the other extreme of a spurious urbanity. Systenis of 
politics have little attraction for Mr. Sheean, but his values 
are deeply and naturally believed. They are not beliefs of 
the head but of the whole man, and the record here se: 
down has a consequent largeness and warmth. 

That, I say, is the general tenor of this good book. Some- 
times the author’s power to set down the essence of an ex- 
perience shocks one: the impressive pages on India illustrate 
his merits and demerits better than any others. The prostrate 
humility, the incredible and intolerable sensitivity withis 
the abjectness of the Indian man and woman have rarely 
been described with such a sense of painful recoil. One i: 
compelled to contradict Mr. Sheean when he says the British 
have done nothing in or to India. They have, one retorts, 
introduced an impossibly inappropriate system of private 
ownership of land. And so terrible is his account of Indian 
poverty and dejection that one is forced to ask why in 
God’s name Mr. Sheean thinks it odd that so many Indians 
should have been indifferent to what they were bound to 
regard as Britain’s defense of its empire against Japanese 
and German imperialism. Yet when the most violent debate 
is over, it must be admitted that no political formulation 
could be a reliable guide if it were not accompanied by aa 
absolute recognition of the spiritual characteristics the author 
describes. RALPH BATES 


The Battle of Godly Wood 


NEIL SWANSON is a newspaperman who has written a 
number of historical novels. In his recently published ‘The 
Perilous Fight” (Farrar and Rinehart, $3.50) he has written 
some superb history, combining scholarly research with skill 
in description, characterization, and incident. 

The defense of Fort McHenry has become a part of the 
American legend because it was the inspiration for our 
national anthem. Mr. Swanson tells the story of an equally 
important but forgotten battle. But for the American victory 
at Godly Wood, won by the same militia who had been 
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Bladensburg but who were now commanded by 

ul Sam Smith, 

Fort McHe 

St angled Banner’’ might not have been written, and the 
f Ghent might have been far different. 

Mr. Swanson has established the importance of a neg- 


aos 


an old soldier who also has been for- 


ary and Baltimore would have fallen, the 


— FS 


jected incident in our history. He has done it in a competent, 
Kholarly fashion. Best of all, his history is vibrantly alive. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 








TICTION IN REVIEW 


T WOULD seem, from the two novels I read this week, 

hat the vogue for extravagant family reminiscence has 
it our English cousins too. There is Nancy Mitford's pop- 
sar “The Pursuit of Love’ (Random House, $2.50), whose 
, but whose first half, at least, can 
‘Life with Father.” There is also 
$2.75), 
collections of the author’s eccentric 


Bain burden is romantic 


id as an English ° 


Mine Chandos’s “Abbic’’ (Putnam, a series of 


lox anecdotal re 


Pursuit of Love’’ is 
Lord Alco 

th), a great patriot and xenophobe—he —- arly hates 
and a 


“The 


(also known as ‘Fa,’ 


The tyrannical patriarch of 


inacle Matthew also 


xrmans—a believer in horses and home cooking, 
ntleman of such rages that he grinds down sev: 
itures a year. Accordit ng to Miss Mitford, the whimsical 


races af English niieiclans children flourish mightily i 


veral pairs 


uch rocky soil. Valiant little riders and hunters though ee 
ay be, the Radlett youngsters are also given to a morbid 
ensibility about pet mice, to cute spontaneous verse-making, 
» dreams of love in an attic linen closet. The only 
sot in the great country house, this closet is called the Hon 
‘upboard. It is the place where the children play their 
avorite game of parceling the world into Hons and non- 
ns. Hons are the offspring of Lords; a non-Hon is anyone 
he children dislike. Honorary membership in the Hons is 
stowed upon a favorite stable boy, and we are little 
utprised when, in later years, the Spanish Loyalists can also 
referred to as “‘terrific Hons.” But some time before this 
tural widening of the Alconleigh horizon, Miss Mitford's 
mscious humor has begun to thin; from childhood rem- 
scence her novel has progressed to the emotional history 
Linda, most beautiful and delicate-minded of Uncle 
fatthew’s daughters, who after two unsatisfactory mar- 
ges, to a banker and a Communist, finds true love with a 
tench duke who picks her up in the Gare du Nord. Miss 
litford has quite a few good things to say for French 
vility—as lovers, as keepers of women (teaching Linda 
ow to dress properly, the Duke throws her nasty English 
ink into the wastepaper basket), as doers of their Free 
tench duty. Such fun as you will find in the so-to-speak 
dult sections of “The Pursuit of Love” 


warm 


is largely uninten- 
pnal., 

Attention should be called to one episode in Miss Mit- 
‘d's novel which is so genuinely witty that one would 
pect a great deal more from its author—the mecting 
tween Uncle Matthew and his new brother-in-law, a muld- 






spok en, rather wan literary man, as learned as he is hypo- 


tiie ul. The fan dh is rather afraid to introduce this new 


relation, convince ai Uncle Matthew will despise him 


with “all the vigor of “his own non-intellectaality. Quite the 


contrary, however, Uncle Matthew conceives a deep respect 
and affection for the newcomer, based on the latter's refusal 
of the Alconleigh house- 


A much-cherished bronze is pronounced 


over the least value in any 
hold treasures 
Japanese and not Chinese, 


to disc 
and therefore worthless; a collec- 
tion of minerals, legendarily “good enough for a museum,’ 
is diagnosed as diseased and not worth keeping. “I 
saw such a fella, 


never 
" says Uncle Matthew in delight before a 
scholarship of such destructive proportions 

Like Miss Mitford's Uncle Matthew, Mr. Chandos’s Aunt 
Abbie also loves England, especially her flowers and animals, 
and hates foreigners, particularly Boches; similarly, she is a 


person of titanic passions, energies, 


< 


and egocentricity —it 
seems to be a national-class characteristic. One of the wealth- 


jest women in England, Aunt Abbie is shamele sssly penur- 
ious; a born aristocrat, she is also without the dicslina’ of 
fear of her fellow-man—which may be perfectly all right so 
ivities to eaakiny 


Bill 


rings a different note when it moves 


Jong as she confines her a g an ex-king pay 


Tilden on at tennis, but 


1 
' 
i 


her bridge losses or taking 
rer to cheat porters and 
taxi-drivers of their tips a ardeners. 
“Abbie” 


portrait of an appalling and del 


and to bully waiters and g 


Mr. Chandos’s is described as “the wickedly witty 
g Myself I 
1g, and not (I hope) as 


authentic a recollection as it purports to be. 


ghtful female.’ 


i 
found it more grisly than amusir 
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CUILD’S PRODUCTIONS 
THE MUSICAL HiT 


CAROUSEL 


Music ne & Lyrics by Directed Danees be 
Riehard Rodgers . oun Mammerstein 20 © Rouben i ullan © Agnes de Mille 
with Harold Keel — iva Withers 
Jean Dearting « Eric Mattison « Christine Johnson « Jean Casto 


4th St. W. of Bro Eves, 8:30 
conn, MAJESTIC Theatre Wy ints a Saturday et 230 
THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based - » Rt ya’ “Green Grow 4 — 
rica by Direete Dances by 
Sa e Rouben emaitten * Agnes de Mille 


THEATRE 





Maste ho 
Richard |. wt . oun - stein 


Jack Kilty « Joseph Buloff « Betty Jane Watson « Ruth Westin 
44th St. W. of Broadway. Eves. 8:30 
ce e ) s T. AF AMIE S Theg aire ats. Thursday & Saturday at 2:30 








MAX GORDON presents 


“A smash hit of 


mre | BORN YESTERDAY 
portions.” — 
Ward More- | tne New Comedy Hit py GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street East of Bway. CH. 4-4256 


house, Sun. Evenings 8:40, Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40, AIR-COND. 








“MERMAN'S A WOW."——Chapman, Newa 
RICHARD RODGERS and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd Present 


ETHEL MERMAN « 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyrics by ravine er yt: @ Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
nd ! DB DLETON 
A LOGAN 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45th St. w. of Beey. Alr-Cond. 
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EUGENE O'NEILL says: 
"The finest picture | have ever seen. | enjoyed it so much 
I went a second time...and | am going to see it again.” 


The THEATRE GUILD presents 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 


in William Shakespeare's 
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JAMES 
Films AGEE 
HELLMAN'’S “The 


Searching Wind” is a study of the 
yaracteristic inability of Americans of 
{ family and responsible position to 
what stares them in the face or, 
imitting it, to try to do anything about 
. The personal and political aspects of 
e drama get in each other's =~ and, 
haps inevitably, lose in drive and 
ape by being staged to cover practically 
Bery major political crisis between the 
rch on Rome and the immediate past. 
t the people themselves and the way 
bey talk and think reveal many painful 
Briations Of our particular national 
ands of well-bred cowardice—po- 
ical, emotional, and moral; and those 
ho are more conscious and brave are 
n the limitedness, self-righteousness, 
nd monotony which, unfortunately, are 
p often typical of them. People as 
ighly civilized as these are seldom seen 
he movies, and are still more seldo 
1 with understanding. They are 
firmly played here—though with 
buches perhaps of highly civilized ham 
Dudley Digges, Robert Young, 
via Sidney, Ann Richards, and AI- 
tt Bassermann. Their actions are very 
mptuously and very well set, lighted, 
dressed. And they are directed with 
s usual controlled intensity by William 
ieterle. I can’t feel that the picture 
ill do any good, at this late hour, any 
re than it might have at an earlier 
mw; nor, I fear, would any kind of 
amatized self-criticism, no matter how 
ply searching. But it is a careful, 
gry, honest film, and nothing it says 
less apposite now than it would have 
en ten years ago, or twenty. 
I did not read ‘Anna and the King 
Siam”; after seeing the movie I am, 
my pleased surprise, tempted to. I 
h not among those who take to Irene 
yane—as a rule she makes my skin 
pwl; nor do I wholly enjoy Rex Har- 
highly skilled, generally re- 
ained horsing as the naively intel- 
monarch whose good intentions 
throne him in a prattfall between his 
nt and our modern world. There is 
eed a good deal of high-polished and 
pensive cuteness about the whole pro- 
ktion which stands, I suppose, as an 
logy for venturing to film a story 
none of the formulas. But in 
te of and through all this, the rela- 
nship between the ery irascible 
g and the English widow is often 


pare 





o $4 
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{ aa 
“OJ 
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real, clear, and delightful, and occasion- 
ally very touching. 

I cannot recommend ‘To Each His 
Own” highly enough to those who can 
still bear to be interested in what goes 
on in the cerebral powder-rooms of 
middle-class American women; or who 
still care to measure the depths to which 
some professionals will dive, self-de- 
luded or otherwise, the effort to 
profit by the pathological appetites of 
such women. In these terms it is an ex- 
traordinarily illuminating and skilful 
movie. It is skilful, in fact, however 
you look at it. But if you lack my all 
but necrophilic kind of interest in such 
stuff, you have fair warning. As for skill, 
any scientist can tell you what that is 
good for, irresponsibly employed. 

Of course it is still possible to put it 
to work honorably; the results of that 
are so admirable in Laurence Olivier’s 
production of “Henry V" that I must 
postpone any attempt to do the film 
honor until I have more space. 


in 
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N Victor's July list is a recording 

of Randall Thompson's “Testa- 
ment of Freedom’ made by Kousse- 
vitzky with the Boston Symphony and 
the Harvard Glee Club (Set 1054; 
$3.85). The work, composed in 1943 
to commemorate the two hundredth an- 
niversary of Jefferson's birth, is a set- 
ting of four passages from his writings. 
Perhaps music could be written that 
would have an expressiv> relation to 
statements like ‘The God who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same time; 
the hand of force may destroy but can- 
not disjoin them,” or “We have counted 
the cost of this contest, and find nothing 
so dreadful as voluntary slavery,’’ of 
“Our cause is just. Our union is per- 
fect. Our internal resources ire great.” 
But Thompson has not written it. In- 
stead the words are fitted to a piece of 
patriotic musical oratory that involves 
them in moods, structural devices, and 
climaxes with whic which they have 
no real relation; and the incongruous 
musical contexts rob the words of their 
own impressiveness and even make 
them ridiculous. The recorded sound 
of the performance is good. 

It has been amazing to hear what 
pop ular pieces like the Overture to 
“Zampa” and Sousa’s marches have 
sounded like when Toscanini has played 
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them in recent years; and I once pointed 
out that a mus 
son listening to these performances of 
works that he knew well might be struck 
by the things that were diflerent about 
them this time, and in this way might 
get an idea of the differences possible 
in performances, and of the particular 
qualities Toscanini’s performances, 
which previously he may have been in- 
clined to think people only pretended 
to hear in « to show their superior 
understanding. Victor, which issued 
the performance of Waldteufel’s 
“Skaters” Waltz last winter, now gives 
us a single record (11-9188; $1) with 
Sousa’s “‘Stars and Stripes Forever" and 
Strauss’s ‘“‘Tritsch-Tratsch” Polka, re- 
corded by Toscanini with the N. B. C 

Symphony. The first performance of 
the march three years ago that was put 
on an army V-disc was better (it had, 
for example, deli and 
lilt in the contrasting soft part of the 
opening passage, a breadth in the con- 
cluding passage, that the present per- 
formance does not have), but the pres- 
ent one exciting enough; and the 
verve, sharpness, and buoyancy of the 
polka make it a breath-taking delight 


ically unsophisticated per- 


of 


order 


ious lightness 


1s 


The recorded sound of the march 
hasn't all the brightness of that of the 
polka. 


The result 
ing of a 
there is no such re 


justifes Toscanini’s play- 
lar waltz or march; but 
It to justi fy Eleanor 


popu 


Steber’s application of her cultivated 
style to Hoa: gy Carmichael’s “Star Dust” 
or even to “Summertime” from “Porgy 
and Bess” (11-9186; $1). The voice 
sounds lovely; and Robert Merrill's 
baritone is richly sonorous in ‘Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” which 


would seem to me to call for something 
else than the chiffon and rhinestone 
strings and harps and what not that 
swirl around the singing on a record 
(10-1218; $.75) that offers “In the 
Gloaming”’ on the reverse side, Stokow- 
transcriptions Tchaikovsky's 
“Solitude” and “Humoresque,” which 
he has recorded with the Hollywood 
Bow! Orchestra (11-9187; $1), are 
something And the remaining 
items of this kind on Victor's July list 


7.2. f 
SKI § or 


to skip. 
can go withor . comment. 

After my ! had gone to 
press I recei from another reader— 
a Viennese now in this country—the let- 
ter he writes me when I express a low 
opinion a work 


st article 
ved 


of some highly 
Each | tim 
corrects me by quotin ng 


of the official opinion 


> diaiianiaiia » he rebukes and 
or composer  renukes an 

at me the all too 
familiar phrases 


that I have rejected; and his perplexity 
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aad indignation when I continue to 
reach my own conclusions are evident 
in his | lett I really don't know 
what to think of you, reading your 
lines about the Brahms First: ‘the worst 
o! ‘ lful k’ (The Natt 
of Ju 8). Are you serious about it? 
Becaus tna work always was (and 
is) considered to continue where Bec- 
thoven’s Ninth left off. And the ‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians,” edited | y 
©. Thompson, says on page 225: ‘The 
four symphonies [of Brahms} have 
taken their places among the miaster- 
pieces of their class and the world ac- 


shonist a rank sec- 
ond only to Beethoven. The First Sym- 
phony is distinguished especially by its 
Olympian grandeur.’ Is this not enough 


cords Brahms the sym 


for you? I should be surprised at 
you...’ And not—I foresee—for the 
last tim 





A score of 
America’s 
distinguished 
leaders — 
educators, scien- 





authors, 
industrialists — tell in er 


statesmen, 
tists, 
terms: “Why I Believe in Advancing 
Unitarianism and Religious Liberal- 
ism.” Read the personal statements 
of celebrated modern men who are 
devoted to the church that meant so 
much to Presidents Jefferson, John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, Fill- 
more, Taft; to Scientists Darwin, 
Priestley, Steinmetz; to Authors Dick- 
ens, Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, 
Hale, Hawthorne, Thoreau; Educa- 
tors Horace Mann, Peter Cooper, etc. 
MAIL WITH 10¢ TO: 
‘American Unitarian Assoc., 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston 8, Mass. I enclose 10¢, 
Please send above publication, 


OT a Sinciinitaaiii 
Address _ 











WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
me quote lowest market prices. No charge for 
locating Tlard-to-Find and Out-of-Print Booka, 
All books, OLD er NEW, mailed POST-FRER. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK REPORTS 
22 East 17th Street, New York City 











i Ale i i te 


‘GOOD USED BOOKS: 


7 History, Philosophy, Art, ; 
, Biography, Fiction, etc., etc. 
‘ Free Catalogs on Request > 
> HH. H. EVANS, Bookseller ; 
3319 Secramento © San Frencisco 18 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





Report from Austria 

Dear Sirs: One of our representatives in 
Vienna recently wrote us that G. I.’s are 
stealing food from American canteens to 


feed Austrians. “The bread ration is 
350 grams 2 week,” he wrote. ‘There 
are no potatoes, no cereals. Meats and 


fats have been non-existent for the past 
year. The official ration is 900 calories a 
day, but for many it is actually only 700. 


The Belsen ration was 800. And in 
Wiener Neustadt the ration is about 


one-third of what it is in the capital. 
For the first time in my life I have seen 
people die of hunger. In the streets of 
Vienna it is a common spectacle to see 
someone collapse from general weak- 
ness. Yet in Vienna, as well as in the 
United States Zone of Austria, there is 
hope, an item completely lacking in Ger- 
many. Please rush delivery of fats, egg 
powder, powdered milk, cereals, canned 
meat and fish. . . .” We all applauded 
the heroism with which the Viennese 
defended the Workers’ Homes built un- 
der the Socialist administration. Now 
we have our first opportunity actually to 
help the survivors of that struggle main- 
tain a stronghold of democracy in Eu- 
rope. All aid should be sent them 
through the International Rescue and 
Relief Committee, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop, Chairman 
New York, June 13 


A Debt Is Due 


Dear Sirs: We wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of Nation readers the serious prob- 
lem facing more than 10,000 non-citi- 
zen members of the American merchant 
marine. These alien seamen—of all na- 
tionalities—served heroically during 
the war. They were torpedoed and 
wounded. They helped deliver the goods 
to our armies and to our allies all over 
the world. Today, they face dismissal 
from their jobs and deportation. Despite 
their heroic service, they have no status 
in this country. With the resumption of 
peace-time restrictions, crews on mer- 
chant ships will be limited to American 
citizens. 

The American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born is campaigning for 
legislation to grant citizenship to alien 
seamen with three years’ war-time ser- 
vice in the American merchant marine 


(as provided by S. 659 introduced by 


Senator George Radcliffe and ¥, 
4956 introduced by  Representy 
Hugh De Lacy) and to grant leg 
to alien seamen with one year's 
time service (as provided by S 
introduced by Senator Claude Pep 

We ask readers of The Na 
write their Congressmen in suppor 
the bills mentioned above. Further 
formation on the campaign can bej 
tained by writing to us at 23 ¥ 
Twenty-sixth Street. 

ABNER GREEN, Executive Secret 

American Committee for Proted 

of Foreign Born 


New York, May 22 


Suggestion for the South 

Dear Sirs: 1 have recently read of! 
important social and economic proble 
facing the marginal Southern share-cy 


pers and the entire needlework industy 


First, the colored share-croppers are} 
ing gtadually displaced by mechani 
cotton-pickers; second, the needlew 
trades need new workers to replace t 
older group of immigrants who w 
the principal source of the industy 
labor pool. 

It is my impression that the need 
work trades could logically absorb t 
marginal share-cropper, giving him 
much better standard of living and p 
sibly giving the South a new indus 

If this proposal has any merit, an: 
dustry leader like Sidney Hillman « 
a committee of colored vocational le 
ers could plan a program including ba 
immediate and long-range training ! 
the industry. Such training could inclu 
employer-union sponsored appreni 
courses in cities and vocational scho 
training in the Southern states; thu: 
graduate could, immediately upon g 
uation, step into a job. 

This proposal does not involve ¢ 
placing any present workers, does 1 
require too long training periods, é 
is suitable to both men and women 
all working age groups. 

WILLIAM KASSIN 


Maywood, IIl., May 13 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 168 


By JACK 











BARRETT 














































































































2 is 14 5 |6 7 8 
9 10 
1 le 
nN 
i 
4 15 1 17 1 
7 20 21 22 
23 24 
25 26 
27 28 
9 30 31 32 33 
p4 35 36 
37 3 
0 
41. 
42 3 
ACROSS 7 Hang about ; 
8 One of the babes in the wood in the 
Fe amous tenor whose voice could Humperdinck opera 
hatter a wine glass (? 10 Hateful | 
On ie who stirs up rebellion in the 15 4 sooty tern resolves the age-old | 
Last ; 7 , problem of which came first 
Men, too, wear them in Japan | 16 He sees that both sides get fair play | 
Attack at the end of a Wassail 17 A good talking-to should effect a | 
An idea that has taken shape transformation 
ry-like creatures 18 The daily round, the common task | 
ounds a costly animal 20 It makes the desert habitable | 
e are contracted 21 Cut with a toothed tool | 
at an ass? — Pes 24 An improvement on hire purchase 
Alpine crownland in West Austria (4 and 5) 
semsesl ges. 290s blown a trumpeting 28 Became obsolete when breech-load- | 
eee hen biown ing firearms were introduced 
a : 29 An un-American dancing partner 
4 matter of concern to women and 39 puffed up 






charmer 
race 
ssing 
in employment 
departing one 

ided and bedded 
Beginning 
. © s? OI!” (anag.) 

] has it in her 
I ind person singular? (3 and 3) 
The eldest’s right to first choice 


DOWN 


French landscape painter 

fy *e so called because it’s quickly 
ied 

Vinter footwear 

Artistic canvas cover (3 and 6) 

The inventor hopes it is a working 
ne 

Practices 


with a strident voice 





ssic 





veptT 
Not 
OU 





82 An application for cuts 


33 Full of sand perhaps 
35 A fallen angel 


37 Plateau 
38 Specks 


— ~~ oe 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 167 


ACROSS :—1 CYMBALS; 5 THURBER; 9 
ARRANGE; 10 ASCETIC; 11 GRILL; 12 
BED; 13 TULLE; 14 RESPECT; 16 EX- 
CUSEBS; 18 DRESDEN; 21 OTTOMAN; 24 

GIVES; 26 NYE; 27 BODES; 23 IDOLIZE; 
29 BURGLAR; 30 HASBEEN ; 31 DECORUM. 


DOWN :—1 CHARGER; 2 MERCIES; 3 AN- 
NUL; 4 SHERBET; 5 TWADDLE; 6 UN- 
CUT; 7 BOTTLES; 8 RICKETS: 15 END; 
17 CAT; 18 DOGFISH; 19 ENVIOUS; 
NANKEEN; 21 OVERBID; 22 MEDDLER 
23 NOSTRUM; 2% SHINE; 27 BORIC, 


nr 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SOL ITHERN COLORED DOMESTIO 
and Hotel Workers Desire Jobs. Write to- 
day, Quality Employment Service Assn. 
214 Clay St., Rich mond 19, Va 


WILL TYPE and/or ov READ manu 
scripts, reports, documer Accurate, i 
telligent, speedy homew - Moderate fee. 
Box 1622, c/o The Nation. 


TYPING SERVICE—Novel- length manu 
scripts a specialty. Carbon copy. Neat 
prompt; work proofread. 55¢ per hamanal 
words, ADCO, Station P, Box 13t 
Brooklyn 12, N. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (November 
1st, 1943) reported that the British dropped 
forged money and food cards over Ger 
many to create confusion. The idea-maa 
who, in an article published eleven months 
before, suggested this and other devices ie 
stagnating as foreign language press ana- 
lyst: Would like a stimulating, responsible 
job anywhere, or to travel for selling, pur 
chasing, scouting, surveying missions 
Forty-ish, foreign M.A. degree, broad back- 
ground, quick learner, resourceful, varied 
and business experience, high connections 
abroad 

Dear Reader: Do you know a prospective 











employer? Call his attenion to this adver 
tisement. Rich returns not only in grate 
tude. Box 1627, c/o The Nation 


ATTORNEY (Veteran), desires position 


in field of labor law. Harvard 1937. Foue 
years’ experience general practice, New 
York City. Army counter-intelligence. Box 
1628, c/o The Nation. 


YOUNG MAN, M. A. Ex sonomics, admine 
istrative experience, fluent Hebrew, Yiddish, 
desires part or full time position in research 

rojects. Other employment considered. 
Box 1630 c/o The Nation 


BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT and hardto-find books 


located free of charge. Send list of wants 
to J. Thompson, 1 Hillside Ave., Pelham, 
me Be 

WE SPECIALIZE in supplying out-of- 
print books. Catalogues sent on request. 
University Book Reserve, 12 Hewins St, 

















Dorchester 21, Mass 
LANGUAGES ; 
ALL LANGUAGES easily and quickly 
learned by phonograph records. LINe 
GUAPHONE, exer makes. New, used— 


rented. A. Alin, 475 Fif 


York 17. MU. 3-1093. 
MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.40 per carton, postpaid, 


th Avenue, New 








Send check or money order. Ace Mad 
Order Co., East Orange 1, N. J 











The New Statesman 
and Nation 


England’s Leading Weekly Review 
may now be obtained through 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
* 
Yearly subscription 
$6.50 including postage 
SPECIMEN copy on request 
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RESORTS RESORTS 


-» STAR LAKE CAMP 


Seis en sees In the Glorious Adirondacks 


peradise ossures -| Between Thousand Islands and Auss} 

unforgettable vo- ~~: Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playgroyy, 
1,800 feet elevation and right on the 

with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Rup 

lows and lodges with hot and cold ru 

piness. Bueaiiont att sll: water and modern conveniences. 1 
food, eupeder es ir? | : | Courts, Canoeing, Swimming, Hand hel 

Y smeioin ‘ ip™~ Baseball. Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Ho 
conguated heasitel A ~ Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Interesting ong 
ee. See aol Wr : day trips arranged. Delicious whole 

y. | gre J meals. Dictary Laws. Rates: $45, 

tokes, oll sports : \ ( : | $55 per person. 


’ Send for Booklet — New York Office 
r \: 320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7. 
ta * aS ~ Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-139) 





“FARMS AND ACREAGE 


catloning—the 
vitimote in relesa- 
tion, rest and hap- 





a 
E 





isckeeping. 


Box 1629 


MAHOPAC N. Y. TEL. MAHOPAC 688 








cure eewrars— | Return from a Vacation 
Looking Fine — Feeling Fine 


o“ food From 
nber 16th WESTERN VIEW FARM. 
Americar high in the Coanecticut Hills, you can 
return tanned, glowing and invigorated, 
— and with happy memories of the warm 
THREE-ROOM COTTAGE on beauti- | hospitality of an Inn which is in its 
fully cated farm $0 miles from : Twenty-seventh season under the same 
Modern nven 5 Swimming 0 | ownership and management. 
Phe Rates per person, $12.00 a day, $70.00 a week 
Weck-ends, Friday evening te Sunday evening, $24. 
TED OHMER 


RESORTS 
: : m- New Milford, Connecticut Tel.: New Milford 440 5. MINUTES FROM ESBER AS. Sd 
RACE TRACK T LONG BRANCH 2433 


WOODED ESTATE Om VERSEY SHORE 


adults 


S: ver Bool louse 


PINE _—. new oe 




















(at y 


hot-culd water, excellent cook! } "In the Adirondacks" 
homelike atmosphere a pa POTTERSVILLE NEW YORK 


— wa | Privat ” Beac h, Canoes, Boating, All Sports, Record- 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW ty! Bar, Dancing. Entertainment Nightly NEW ADULT RESORT IN THE ADIRONDAC 
PINE HILL 3636, or N. Y. Phone Ri 53 Jule s po “4 His Group. Harry Alshin & Orehes- Limited Accomodations . Rates $65 two $ 
RATES: July and August, $350 up i . lien J Make Reservations Early. Open in September 
N.Y. : . esenss KLEINSINGER, Musical Activities Dire 
. shing ¢ Motor Boating e Tennis ¢« ¢ 
An Adult Resort —On SCHROON LAK New York Office: 150 Nassau Street, WO 


BYRAM LODGE |—— tats A MOTH Die 
ARMONK, N.Y. Tel. Armonk Vill. 906 SACKS FARM ry 


Only 35 miles from N, Y. C. in Westchester. Com- 
ao Soe Sougerties, N. Y. Tel. 590~J 
in $60 weekly; $10 daily. American Plan, Unusually beautiful countryside, pine woods, AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACK 
American-Jewish Cuisine good, homey Jewish-American cooking. All LIMITED TO 100 

N. Y¥. Office tf West 42nd Street PE 6-3243 conveniences. Intimate and restful. Swim- ALL SPORTS © PRIVATE LAKE 
ming, horseback, tennis and other sports DANCING @ LECTURES © CONCERT 

Adults. Booklet. N. Y. OFFICE: 33 W. 42nd St. LOngacre 5-3#f 

The Rare Charm ‘of an Intimate Congerial 


The Fieldstone wil = —MERRIEWOODE 


On Round Island Lake . 
— ROM _- A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. 


A place of unexcelled beauty for EW. 

rest and relaxation. One hour from NV —~iade ody FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Righia 1 Le 

ie : 10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of bod 

So Ridgefield. Conn. © Phone and canoes; interesting hiking objectives thru #0 

ALL SPORTS — OPEN ALL YEAR 4 resort of be nage —— land trails; fine tennis and handball courts, badm! 

> 7 rom @ country estate. ater board, archery, riflery croquet ping 000 
MONKOR, N. Y¥. Phene 7965 sports, hiking trails, teanta. LA- = ry. y ero 


7 brary, open fireplaces. Congenial 
atmosphere Famoue cuisine. $45 and $50 weekly. OLIVE H. G. BARON. Direct 


This Adult Camp... AKE VIEW HUNNS LAKE HOUS 


Sheltered cove near ple- STANFORDVILLE NEW Yt 


turesque Gloucester. Salt 
water swimming, sailing, ODGE BOLTON LANDING Charming Lake and countryside, rustic, restful. Di 
boating and fishing on prem- on Lake George, N. Y. rectly at lake, bathing, boating, fishing and oth 
ises. Dancing, tennis, trips A delightful, secluded spot for a quiet, relaxing vaca- sports. Beautiful walks on own grounds. Excelle 
Gloucester, Mass and all sports. tion, intimate, informal. Near all sports, including American cuisine. Ideal for weekends and vacatics 
ABRAM RESNICK > colf — tennis — boating —riding —fishing. Newly fur- Adults only. Kates,$45.00 week: $7.00 day. 
i) yO. rn 
medern appointments. Excellent home cooking POPPER & MeNAMEE Phone 


Director Write for booklet and rates. and baking. RATES FROM 
For Free tilustrated Foider (Pormerly Shadybrook, Mahopac) Stanfordville 2 


aetna write F. MARTIN, Mer. 


An Invitation to carefree vacation. We take REEZEMO NT PAR a4 -CASA MANOR 


pride in announcing the opening of 
DEUEL HOLLOW HOUSE LaF ee be a On Beautiful LAKE COSSAYUNA 
in beautiful, historte Dutchess County. 70 miles 35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CiTY apomptnine yaa pip - 
from New York. Delicious food served on ter- “ Only 20 miles from famed Saratoga 50-guest limit * 
Taee overlooking our private lake, tennis, o—, _—— in the Scenic Hills preserve comfortable, restful, informal atmosphe 
handball, swimming Recreation in antique oe estchester County Excellent cuisine, Swimming, boating. fishing 
Quaker hall. A completely informal atmosphere. The nearest of all nearhy resorts. Exclusive tennis. ete. From July First. Write or call 
DEVEL HOLLOW HOUSE leeat! un. Luxurtously furnished. Dignified JACOB M. OLSHANSKY 
all sport activities. Excellent culsine, 93 State Street, Albany, New York. Phone: 5- 


Wiogdale, N. Y Phone 2568 
Phone Armonk Village 955 
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